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FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING 


AFGHANISTAN—PART 8 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 
DA 1011/1 No. 1 

AFGHANISTAN: ANNUAL REVIEW FOR 1953 

Mr. Lascelles to Mr. Eden. (Received February 16) 


(No. 6. Confidential) Kabul, 

Sir, January 25, 1954. 

In accordance with the instructions con¬ 
tained in the Marquess of Salisbury's cir¬ 
cular despatch No. 078 of the 9th of 
September last, I have the honour to submit 
below my review of affairs in Afghanistan 
during 1953, together with a short chrono¬ 
logical summary as an appendix. 

2. I am sending copies of this despatch, 
with enclosures, to Her Majesty’s Ambas¬ 
sadors at Washington, Moscow and Her 
Majesty's Charge d'Affaires at Tehran; to 
the High Commissioners for the United 
Kingdom at New Delhi and Karachi; and to 
the Deputy High Commissioner for the 
United Kingdom at Peshawar. 

I have, &c. 

D. W. LASCELLES. 


Enclosure 

Nothing at all important in the way of 
political disturbances occurred within 
Afghanistan during 1953; nor, with one 
solitary exception, was she exposed to any 
serious form of positive constraint from 
without. Her harvests were abnormally 
good—and she is a thinly-populated agri¬ 
cultural country capable of feeding herself 
if they are no more than normal. She 
received much material help and competent 
technical advice from foreign sources. She 
should, in these circumstances, have 
flourished by her own low standards, and 
even by those of large parts of the outside 
world. Yet she went downhill both politi¬ 
cally and economically. Defects inherent 
in the governing clique—things which have 
long been noted and frequently described in 
the past—continued to operate to her detri¬ 
ment. These defects are numerous, but by 
far the gravest of them is the clique's 
neurotic preoccupation with the dream- 
vision of “ Pashtunistan." 

2. It may perhaps seem strange to say of 
a small country bordering on the Soviet 
Union that she is subject to no serious 
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external constraints, but this is essentially 
true of Afghanistan at present. The 
Afghan authorities stand in fear of their 
great northern neighbour, of course, and 
any fear no doubt sets up a sort of pressure 
in itself. But at present their fear is almost 
entirely without practical compulsive effects, 
apart from the need to respect the continued 
Soviet veto on oil development in the 
northern provinces. While great Powers 
far removed from Russia are obliged by 
justified mistrust of her intentions to turn 
a large part of their economic resources into 
unproductive channels, and to devote much 
of their political energies to the combating 
of internal enemies who draw support from 
Moscow, the authorities in Kabul neglect 
both these irksome obligations of the 
normal State possessed of the will to survive. 
They realise full well that they are between 
the upper and nether millstones, and that if 
there is grinding to be done they will be 
ground. But, until there is, their very 
position of helplessness between two solid 
bodies guarantees them against minor 
knocks and jolts; and this too they are well 
aware of. Great though both Afghan 
courage and Afghan national arrogance are. 
they are not enough to inspire the belief 
that a Russian invasion could be resisted 
lor a single week with Afghan resources 
alone. Nor, in all probability, does the 
ruling clique believe that a resistance backed 
by the Western Powers would be initially 
success!ul to the point of making its own 
survival possible. And it certainly cannot 
suppose itself capable, unpopular as it is, 
of resisting for any appreciable length of 
time a determined Soviet political assault in 
the shape of internal subversive propaganda 
pushed to extremes. Hence its attitude 
towards the Soviet menace—a menace at 
present merely latent—is that it can do 
nothing about it, and would be wasting 
good haymaking time if it tried to do any¬ 
thing. As for its relations with the Western 
Powers, it knows—or any rate believes on 
the evidence so far available—that they dare 
not attempt to reform or control it at all 
extensively for fear of creating a political 
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vacuum such as would tempt the Russians 
to move in. 

3. In short, the Afghan regime believes 
itself to be sitting pretty for the moment; 
and not without reason. The moment may 
not last long, but cannot be appreciably pro¬ 
longed by efforts at placation either of the 
East or of the West. The oppressive char¬ 
acter of Afghan rule is not due to the need 
to combat a pro-Soviet element, overt or 
covert, but derives from an Asiatic tradi¬ 
tion • which was already very old when 
Russia first began to expand into Central 
Asia. A gradually-introduced liberalism, 
indeed, would be the best insurance policy 
for Afghan national survival. But the 
rulers in Kabul have at no time thought 
either in long or in truly national terms. 
They have always been political adventurers, 
holding what they could by force and intimi¬ 
dation and never for very long; and they are 
so still. The group of mainly related people 
who now rule in Kabul are patriots on the 
clan scale only, and deserve the epithet of 
4i adventurers ” no less than their prede¬ 
cessors, for all the lip-service they pay to 
national patriotism as currently understood. 
The last of the ruling uncles, who was Prime 
Minister for most of the year under review, 
actually boasted to a scandalised foreign 
representative that the money which the 
clique had salted down abroad made them 
immune from the normal consequences of 
political folly. For most of them, the 
country’s disintegration would mean, not 
the bitter end of all things, but merely the 
insipidity of life at Nice. 

4. In economic practice this irresponsible 
attitude pays short-term dividends. By the 
standards of the free world to-day, the army 
which Afghanistan maintains is small in 
proportion to her resources, as well as being 
poor in quality owing to the method of its 
recruitment. It is not really intended for 
defending the country against external 
enemies, Russian or other; but rather for 
defending the regime itself, during a limited 
period of profitable “ milking,” against a 
population composed chiefly of races other 
than that to which the regime belongs. 

5. Given these political conditions, the 
assistance afforded to Afghanistan by the 
West in the shape of financial loans and 
gifts, other material benefits such as wheat 
deliveries, and technical advice, is bound to 
further the milking process rather than to 
raise the level of prosperity of the popula¬ 
tion as a whole (though it probably does 
both in some degree). The wonder is that 
the milkers pay so little attention to the 


technical advice they receive and partly pay 
for. It is a standing complaint of the Act¬ 
ing Head of the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Mission in Kabul that the 
analyses and reports produced by his team 
of experts are usually shelved by the Afghan 
Ministries concerned. Particularly has this 
been so of the mission's attempts to improve 
the production in Afghanistan of karakul 
(" Persian lamb ”). It is on the sale of this 
product abroad that the Afghan economy 
has chiefly relied hitherto for the mainte¬ 
nance of its small external trade. That is a 
national misfortune, since karakul is a 
luxury article dependent for its sale on the 
whims of fashion; and there was in fact a 
serious decline in the American demand 
during the year under review.. Meanwhile, 
two very large and active competitors of the 
Afghan karakul industry, the Soviet Union 
and the Union of South Africa, are making 
steady progress through the adoption of up- 
to-date methods of production and market¬ 
ing. The natural conditions for production 
are probably better in Northern Afghanistan 
than anywhere else in the world. She is, as 
has been indicated above, largely dependent 
for her external trade on the retention of this 
natural lead; and the private finances of the 
regime are correspondingly dependent on it 
too. Yet very little intelligent effort has yet 
been made by the regime to profit by the 
advice of its foreign experts in this im¬ 
portant field. Elaborate and constructive 
reports are pigeonholed, ignored and mis¬ 
laid. It is as though the milkers, who are 
certainly of no very high order of intelli¬ 
gence, were unable to visualise the trend of 
world markets, or felt their time to be too 
short to make a proper tending of the herd 
worth while. 

6. During the latter part of the year, and 
under the latest variant of the traditional 
Afghan regime, there was noticeable an 
increased tendency to demand aid from the 
West in the form of outright gifts, both in 
money and in kind, rather than loans and 
advice. " Demand ” is a better word here 
than “request ”; for the manner of asking 
had all the confidence of the buffer-state 
blackmailer, and one of the main reasons 
advanced was national prestige. If Persia 
(or Pakistan) had received a gift in money 
or kind to a certain total amount, it was 
insulting to Afghanistan that she should be 
fiffered less. Such was the “ argument' 
quite frankly employed; and there was no 
hesitation in coupling it illogically with allu¬ 
sions to the consequences for the Western 
world if the economy of the buffer state 
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should collapse. At the end of the year the 
Afghans were asking the United States Gov¬ 
ernment for 20,000 tons of wheat as a gift, 
though in all but two districts—and these 
of secondary importance as grain producers 
—the country's crops had, as already stated, 
been well above the average. There were 
also under consideration in Washington an 
Afghan demand for a grant in aid, of an 
unspecified amount, from the resources of 
Point Four, and a demand for a further loan 
of $36 million from the United States 
Export-Import Bank. 

7. All this, of course, is not to say that 
Western aid for Afghanistan has invariably 
and uniformly been as beneficial as Western 
intelligence combined with honesty could 
make it in the teeth of Afghan obstruction. 
The Helmand Valley project, in particular, 
continues to render the country's economy 
deplorably lop-sided and to absorb far too 
large a proportion of her current financial 
resources; and because she has already gone 
a considerable distance with it, she is bound 
to go on with it to the end, regardless of the 
risks, if she is to avoid incurring a certain 
and absolute loss now. Afghan critics are 
loud in their blame for the management of 
this American-sponsored enterprise and 
freely accuse the Morrison-Knudsen Com¬ 
pany both of incompetence and of sharp 
practices of all kinds. There is undoubtedly 
an element of truth in these accusations— 
though it is by no means clear just how 
the blame should be apportioned between 
Americans and Afghans for the megalo¬ 
maniac quality of the project, and some of 
the company's mistakes have certainly been 
due to Afghan official pressure generated by 
private interests (e.g., unscientific concen¬ 
tration on the irrigation of lands which 
“ happened ” to belong to members of the 
regime). The Helmand white elephant at 
any rate provides, so to say, an exception¬ 
ally large and convenient stalking-horse qua 
American project, and is fully exploited as 
such. There is some excuse for that. But 
it remains true that successive Afghan Gov¬ 
ernments, and not least the present one. 
have signally failed to do tlv ir part in 
enabling the country to profit by Western 
assistance which has in the main been both 
honest and potentially effective. 

8. In the political sphere the Afghan 
Government's attempted use of blackmail 
methods has been equally blatant—though 
less successful, since here there is a verv 
solid obstacle to overcome. They well 
know that Pakistan cannot afford in any 
circumstances to treat her buffer neighbour 
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really roughly, e.g., in the matter of transit 
trade. But they have not yet found a way 
of exploiting this advantage to the point of 
inducing Pakistan to dismember herself. 
On all counts the “ Pashtunistan " campaign 
is both politically and economically most 
harmful to the Afghans themselves. Certain 
foreign observers have advanced the partial 
excuse for it that the regime could not now 
abandon it without incurring the armed 
wrath of the Pathan frontier tribes with 
whose help it came to power. This, how¬ 
ever, is almost certainly untrue: the tribes, 
who by all accounts are highly cynical in 
their attitude towards the campaign, would 
care very little about its abandonment so 
long as the Afghan authorities continued to 
pay the subsidies which were an established 
institution long before the campaign started. 
Abandonment would indeed mean a heavy 
temporary loss of prestige for the regime, so 
deeply is it committed already; but without 
doubt it would be greeted with relief by the 
Afghan peoples as a whole. Yet the agita¬ 
tion continued at an accelerating tempo 
throughout the year. Though very largely 
dependent on Pakistani goodwill for the 
maintenance of their external trade, the 
Afghans behaved towards their eastern 
neighbour with the greatest possible offen¬ 
siveness—and incidentally towards the 
British, too, since their stock propaganda 
taunt about Pakistan was that her miscon¬ 
duct in respect of “ Pashtunistan ” was the 
result of her corruption at the hands of those 
imperialists and infidels, her former 
masters. 

9. In deeds, as opposed to words, the two 
successive Afghan Governments of 1953 did 
not go beyond their normal practice of 
political and financial incitement for dissi¬ 
dent Pathans on the far side of the border: 
there was no repetition of earlier attempted 
coups with Afghan military backing. 
Indeed, there were indications that the 
Afghan authorities, never very reliable as 
paymasters, were even falling behind in their 
monetary subsidies to some of the dissidents 
owing to their general financial difficulties, 
and were stepping up their propaganda 
offensive partly by way of compensation. 
But the obsessive quality of the Pashtuni¬ 
stan neurosis was markedly stronger by 
the end of the year. An important by¬ 
product of it was the virtual denunciation 
(expressed as a desire on the part of the 
Afghan Government for “ revision ' ) of the 
Anglo-Afghan Treaty of 1921, on the 
grounds that it had been rendered out of 
date and no longer apposite by the British 
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withdrawal from India in 1947. This was 
in early November. At the moment of 
writing it is still not clear exactly what the 
Afghans hoped to gam by their diplomatic 
move; nor how far, if at all, they took even 
moderately competent legal advice before 
makina it. But it is evident that it was 
intended primarily as some sort of move 
against Pakistan and for the furtherance of 
the “ Pashtunistan " campaign, the treaty 
of 1921 having amongst other things con¬ 
firmed earlier agreements which established 
the Durand Line as the western inter¬ 
national frontier of what was then British 
India. 

10. I have left to the last the only internal 
political development of any importance, 
namely, the replacement in early September 
of the oid-established “ regime of uncles " 
(of the King's) by a “ regime of cousins.’' 
Many observers of the Afghan political 
scene—a scene which tends to be static 
between violent upheavals—regarded this 
development as of major importance; and 
it may yet prove to be so. But the new 
team were in power for only one-third of 
the year under review, and they cannot 
fairly be judged on so brief a showing. All 
that can yet be safely said is that during 
their short term of office in 1953, which may 
or may not provide a reliable indication of 
their future form, they gave signs of being 
at least as bad as their avuncular prede¬ 
cessors in point of administrative corruption 
and the misuse or neglect of foreign aid; 
and of being a good deal more dangerous, 
through the combination of inexperience 
with innate arrogance, in the field of 
external relations. The “ team ” consists 
for most practical purposes merely of two 
youngish brothers: Prince Daud, the Prime 
Minister, and Prince Naim, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. Daud, the moving spirit 
of the pair and a fanatical exponent of the 
Pashtunistan thesis, was the favourite 
nephew of Sardar Hashim Khan, the last 
Prime Minister but one, and is known to 
have been an admirer of his uncle’s ruth¬ 
lessly firm hand. The old man was politi¬ 
cally cautious as well as ruthless, and might 
have been expected to exert a restraining 
influence in the background; but he died 
within two months of the change of Govern¬ 
ment, bequeathing to Daud a third part of 
his immense and ill-gotten fortune of foreign 
investment holdings. At the end of the year 
the two brothers stood very much isolated 
and extremely unpopular, with King Zahir 
playing as always an obscure and seemingly 
hesitant part in the backcround. The main 


question in the minds of most observers was 
how much damage the pair would do while 
they lasted in power. 

11. The one outstanding event in the par¬ 
ticular sphere of Anglo-Afghan relations, 
namely, the virtual denunciation of the 
treaty of 1921, has already been recorded in 
paragraph 9 above, where it properly 
belongs as a by-product of the Pashtunistan 
neurosis. Almost all the official contacts 
that preceded this event during the year 
under review were on the same subject. 
They consisted in the main of appeals to Her 
Majesty's Government in the United King¬ 
dom to bring pressure to bear on Pakistan 
for the furtherance of the Pashtunistan 
campaign, and of increasingly bitter re¬ 
proaches when, as was inevitable, these 
appeals failed. By the time that I arrived 
here in the autumn, the reproaches had 
become distinctly intemperate and bore 
hardly any relation to the facts. In par¬ 
ticular, though a great deal had been said 
piecemeal to the Afghans in past years about 
the reasons for the negative response of Her 
Majesty’s Government in this matter, they 
chose to pretend that no explanations had 
ever been forthcoming and that the British 
attitude, especially under the present Con¬ 
servative Government, had long been one of 
cold and silent disdain. (It is, of course, 
doubtful whether the Afghan archives are 
at all properly kept, and still more doubtful 
whether any Afghan Minister for Foreign 
Affairs ever troubles to read the past files.) 
When, a few weeks after Daud's assumption 
of office, the demand for “ revision ” of the 
treaty of 1921 was finally put forward, it 
was accompanied by formal protestations 
of a desire for better and closer relations. 
At the same time, however, the Afghans did 
not hesitate to explain orally, and with some 
bitterness, that it was “ the failure of the 
British to maintain an interest in the prob¬ 
lems of Middle Asia ’’ that made revision so 
necessary. Her Majesty's Government had. 
the Afghans alleged, withdrawn into a 
distant European shell; and account must 
be taken of that fact in any treaty consonant 
with present-day realities. 

12. This was not a very encouraging 
atmosphere in which to embark upon treaty 
revision. (The reply of Her Majesty’s 
Government to the demand for it had not 
been made by the end of the year.) Nor 
was the tone of Afghan official propaganda 
other than hostile at any time during the 
year. It became a good deal more so, 
indeed, after Daud had come to power and 
the proposal for fresh treaty negotiations 
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had been put forward. As already stated 
above, Pakistan was attacked largely as the 
heir to British imperialism and infidel habits 
of thought. But also no opportunity was 
missed, in the insignificant but officially- 
controlled Afghan press, of attacking Great 
Britain as a colonial Power. Events in 
Kenya, British Guiana and Uganda, as 
described in “ original compositions ” or 
frankly reproduced from hostile foreign 
newspapers, provided a good deal of 
ammunition; and this embassy’s protests 
had no restraining effect. By the end of the 
year, therefore, there was no cause for satis¬ 
faction at the trend of Anglo-Afghan affairs, 
despite occasional assurances that this 
country, magnanimously forgetful of past 
wars, was potentially better disposed 
towards us than any other foreign Power. 
Indeed, the Afghans, who admire nothing 
so much as ruthless strength, were by all 
accounts far more polite to us, and probably 
more friendly, too, during the period when 
we were an oppressively large neighbour 
who physically barred their foraying access 
to the rich plains of Hindustan and occa¬ 
sionally tried in self-defence to bring them 
under full political control. 

13. The foregoing appreciation of Afghan 
affairs during 1953 makes gloomy reading, 
and for this I must apologise. Old “ Afghan 
hands ” will probably point out—one of 
them has done so to me already—that it is 
a mistake to be despondent about a country 
which never was well governed and has 
always seemed to be on the down grade. 
The downward economic trend during the 
year under review was demonstrable in 
figures, and fairly steep; but it is certainly 
worth remembering that this primitive agri¬ 
cultural country has, by comparison with 
more advanced ones, an abnormally large 
capacity for keeping itself alive even under 
the worst forms of official mismanagement. 
As for the downward political trend, it can¬ 
not of course be statistically analysed; for 


the most part it can only be sensed, and my 
estimate of it may be at fault. Prince Daud 
certainly strikes me as a dangerous little 
man with Napoleonic hankerings; and to 
visiting foreigners he makes a positive boast 
of his resolve to pull down both his own 
country and Pakistan in ruins if he is not 
allowed his own way over Pashtunistan. 
But here again one can draw some conso¬ 
lation from the thought that he is probably 
the worst of his clan, and may not last long. 
The King may exert himself to the point of 
getting rid of him before any great damage 
has been done; and, if this does happen, it 
may well bring about a healthy reaction 
from the Pashtunistan sickness which 
alone prevents Afghanistan from maintain¬ 
ing reasonably good relations with all the 
non-Soviet world. 


Appendix 

Summary of Events during 1953 

1. January S.— The United States Export-Import 
Bank granted a loan of United States $1-5 million 
for the purchase of wheat and flour. 

2. April 27 .—The King completed a five weeks’ 
tour of Afghanistan. 

3. May 3. —A conference of provincial governors 
was convened in Kabul to discuss the King's findings 
during his tour. 

4. June 5 .—The newly-built coffer dam at the 
Sarobi hydro electric project was breached by the 
Kabul River floods. 

5. September 7. —The Prime Minister, His Royal 
Highness Shah Mahmud Khan, resigned and was 
succeeded by his nephew. His Royal Highness 
Mohammed Daud Khan. 

6. October 26. —Death of His Royal Highness 
Mohammed Hashim Khan. 

7. October 17 .—An Afghan delegation left for 
Washington with a request for the loan of United 
States $36 million from the Export-Import Bank. 

8. November 21 .—The Afghan Government for¬ 
mally demanded revision of the Anglo-Afghan Treaty 
of 1921. 

9. November 26 .—The Afghan Government 
requested the grant of 20.000 tons of wheat from the 
United States Government on account of alleged 
shortage. 
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DA 1022/1 No. 2 

PAKISTAN-TURKISH AGREEMENT: AFGHAN STATEMENT 

Mr. Lascelles to Mr. Eden. (Received March 2) 

(No. 30. Restricted) Kabul, 

(Telegraphic) March 2, 1954. 

Afghan Press has published statement on the Pakistan-Turkish agreement 
given by the Prime Minister to the local Press Trust of India correspondent. 

2. The Prime Minister said he approved of such pacts between Asian 
countries. They made for mutual understanding and economic progress. 

3. Asked whether Afghanistan would conclude such a pact with Turkey or 
Pakistan, he replied that Afghanistan’s relations with Turkey were cordial and 
conducive to general peace and security in the Middle East. But while the 
Pashtunistan question remained unsettled Afghanistan could not enter into such 
pacts. 


DA 1051/24 No. 3 

REVISION OF THE ANGLO-AFGHAN TREATY 

Mr. Eden to Mr. Lascelles (Kabul) 

(No. 50. Confidential) Foreign Office, 

Sir, April 13, 1954. 

Your telegram No. 29 of March 1. 

We cannot entirely accept the apparent implication of paragraph 2 of 
Pakistan Government's aide-memoire, of which you have received a copy, that 
Pakistan has inherited all the rights and obligations of the 1921 Treaty to the 
exclusion of the United Kingdom. But we accept that Pakistan has inherited rights 
and obligations under the Treaty (notably recognition of the Durand line) and in 
our view these are safe in international law even if passed over in silence in a new 
treaty. The Afghan Government may make it impossible for us to meet the 
requests in the final sentence of paragraph 2 of the Pakistan aide-memoire, but we 
should try to safeguard Pakistan's position by some suitable formula making it 
clear that the new agreement replaces, as between Her Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom and the Government of Afghanistan, the 1921 Treaty. These 
views are being conveyed to the Government of Pakistan. 

2. Although we recognise its symbolic value for Anglo-Afghan relations we 
consider that the 1921 Treaty no longer has any intrinsic worth for the United 
Kingdom. You should therefore inform the Government of Afghanistan, with an 
appropriate reference to our long-standing friendly relations, that Her Majesty’s 
Government, while unable to accept as legally valid the contention that the Treaty 
of 1921 has automatically lapsed by reason of the political evolution of former 
British India, are prepared to enter into negotiations to replace as between Her 
Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom and the Government of 
Afghanistan, the Treaty of 1921. You should invite the views of the Afghan 
Government regarding the points to be covered in the new agreement. 

3. Lest the Afghans should commit themselves in a formal draft to 
unacceptable proposals from which they might subsequently find it difficult to 
withdraw, you may like to suggest orally when presenting your Note that it would 
be preferable for these views to be conveyed to you informally in the first place. 
We should prefer you to avoid any reference to press polemics in your Note, but 
you may at your discretion mention this orally on the lines suggested in paragraph 3 
of your telegram under reference. 
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DA 1051/50 No. 4 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

AFGHAN MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS ON OCTOBER 14, 1954 

% J 

Mr. Eden to Sir Daniel Lascelles (Kabul) 


(No. 49. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, October 14, 1954. 

The Afghan Minister for Foreign Affairs 
called upon me at his own request to-day. 
The Afghan Ambassador had previously 
told me that His Highness Sardar 
Muhammad Naim Khan would be passing 
through London on his way home from the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in 
New York and had enquired whether I 
would be willing to receive him. 

2. The Minister explained that 
Afghanistan had followed traditionally a 
policy of neutrality and desired to continue 
to do so. In the present circumstances of 
the world this policy was becoming 
increasingly difficult to maintain. Pressure 
from Afghanistan's northern neighbour was 
increasing all the time and Afghanistan 
needed the understanding and moral 
support of Western nations for her policies. 

3. In reply to my question Prince Naim 
explained that Soviet pressure was taking 
the form chiefly of ever more insistent 
offers of commercial and technical 
assistance and advice. These offers if 
accepted, would call for the presence in 
Afghanistan of considerable numbers of 
Russian technical experts. 

4. I said that we well understood 
Afghanistan's position. It was not for me 
to express an opinion about the merits of 
Afghanistan's policies but 1 could say that 
if Afghanistan decided to maintain her 
traditional policy of neutrality and above 
all to show herself resolute in pursuing it, 
then that would be well understood in this 
country. 

5. Prince Naim said that the situation in 
which Afghanistan now found herself made 
it all the more necessary to find a solution 
to the continuing difficulties between 
Afghanistan and Pakistan which were the 
cause of uncertainty and instability. 
Afghanistan desired only to live on terms 
of amity with her southern neighbour. She 
was not seeking gain for herself nor asking 
Pakistan to make concessions. She asked 
only that Pakistan should show herself 
willing to discuss the situation on the basis 
of existing facts and to co-operate in 
working out a definitive solution. The 
active interest of Her Majesty's Government 


in the United Kingdom could make a great 
difference to Pakistan’s attitude. 

6. I said that Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment took the view that Pakistan had 
succeeded to all the rights of the United 
Kingdom in regard to her relations with 
Afghanistan. Pakistan regarded the 
frontier question as settled. We could 
scarcely urge any other view upon the 
Pakistan Government. I understood that 
they had expressed their willingness to 
discuss tribal affairs on the frontier. Could 
not a start be made in this way? 

7. The Minister said that this would not 
suffice to put an end to the present 
uncertainty. It was necessary to work out 
a solution that would be in accord with the 
wishes of the population of the frontier 
areas. If the result were to confirm that 
these peoples wished to remain in Pakistan, 
Afghanistan would accept the fact. But 
they could not exclude in advance the 
possibility that some other solution to the 
problem of Pashtunistan might be more 
appropriate. 

8. The Ambassador then repeated at 
some length the Foreign Minister’s 
arguments, recalling the discussions he had 
had with Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick and other 
members of the Foreign Office since taking 
up his post in London. 

9. I thanked Prince Naim for speaking 
frankly and reaffirmed that we regarded 
Afghanistan as our friend and wished our 
relationship to continue on that basis, just 
as we had specially close relations with 
Pakistan as a member of the Commonwealth. 
But any question of our giving advice to 
Pakistan in the sense which His Excellency 
desired raised grave difficulties. I would 
reflect upon what he said. But I must, 
warn him that I did not at present see any 
possible alternative to the attitude we had 
hitherto adopted. 

10. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to the United Kingdom Acting High 
Commissioner at Karachi, the United 
Kingdom High Commissioner at New Delhi 
and to Her Majesty's Ambassador in 
Washington. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 
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DA 1051/60 No. 5 

RECENT TRENDS IN AFGHAN FOREIGN POLICE 

Sir Daniel Laseelles to Sir Anthony Eden. (Received November 25) 


(No. 46. Confidential) Kabul, 

Sir, November II, 1954. 

I have had the honour to receive your 
despatches Nos. 49, 50 and 51 of October 

8. 14 and 21, describing conversations which 
you and Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick have had 
recently with the Afghan Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and the Afghan Ambassador 
respectively. 

2. In all these conversations there was. 
naturally enough, a determined effort on the 
Afghan side to enlist British sympathy and 
practical support for the present policies of 
the Afghan Government. The considerable 
distortions of fact which this effort 
entailed will no doubt have been fairly 
evident; but it may nevertheless be worth 
while for me to offer comment on the 
Afghans’ thesis as seen from this post. The 
essence of it seems to have been that, in 
order to enable the authorities in Kabul to 
maintain their present neutral attitude 
between the Western Powers and the Soviet 
Union, we should not only provide them 
with direct military and economic aid, but 
should also bring pressure to bear on 
Pakistan to make concessions to Afghan 
claims against her in the Pashtunistan 
dispute. 

3. The salient fact is, however, that since 
Prince Daud became Prime Minister in 
August 1953 the Afghan Government have 
already deviated considerably from their 
traditional attitude of neutrality, and that 
the Soviet position in this country has in 
consequence become much stronger. Prince 
Naim seems to have spoken to you. Sir, as 
if his Government had not yet accepted 
Soviet technical aid though they were being 
strongly pressed to do so. The truth is, on 
the contrary, that Soviet offers of assistance 
have already been accepted to such an 
extent that two or three hundred Russian 
technicians are already working in Kabul. 
A year ago there was not a single Russian 
expert south of the Hindu Kush (c/. my 
despatch No. 7 of February 6). In my 
judgment and that of most of my diplomatic 
colleagues, this change is not entirely 
attributable to Russian pressure or to 
economic difficulties, although both these 
factors have had their weight; it is also 
largely the result of the deliberate choice of 


Prince Daud, who seems ready to cultivate 
any friend, however dangerous, that may be 
prepared to further the aims of his 
Pashtunistan campaign. 

4. There are now signs that the Afghan 
Government are looking towards the Soviet 
Union not only for technical aid, but 
also for direct political support over 
Pashtunistan. A pointer in this direction is 
a recent report, which the Pakistan Embassy 
here consider correct, that last September 
two Soviet agents from Kabul visited the 
Faqir of Ipi, the leading Afghan agent in 
the tribal areas, at his headquarters in 
Waziristan. This, the first visit of its kind, 
could not have been made without Afghan 
connivance, and cannot have failed to make 
a deep impression on the frontier tribes. 

5. The tone of the State-controlled press 
and radio is also, as I have frequently 
reported, far from being neutral as between 
the Western Powers and the Soviet Union. 
The United States Government, no doubt 
because of their generous financial aid to 
Afghanistan, are not attacked save in the 
context of their military assistance to 
Pakistan, but they are very seldom praised 
either. Her Majesty's Government are 
never mentioned except to be attacked for 
their policies in Asia and Africa; the 
Pakistan Government are, of course, 
subjected to an unending flow of the most 
venomous abuse and to accusations of the 
most downright falsity. Against the Soviet 
Government, on the other hand, there is 
never a breath of criticism; the Afghan press 
and radio reply in a nervous and defensive 
manner, if at all, to the occasional criticisms 
of the regime which appear in Russian 
newspapers. 

6. In view of these facts it seems to me 
impossible to accept Prince Naim's claim 
that Afghanistan is still pursuing her 
traditional policy of neutrality. The present 
Government are not genuinely neutral. 
They are not even “ neutralist ” in the 
manner of India, but rather in that of the 
least friendly of the Arab States. They are 
in fact very nearly as anti-Western as they 
dare to be without forfeiting American 
financial support, the end of which would 
probably soon bring about the collapse of 
the Yahya Khel regime. 
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7. The Afghans' picture of their relations 
with Pakistan was no less misleading than 
that of their relations with Russia. 
Dr. Najibullah sought to give the impression 
that his country was confronted by a 
hostile Pakistan across a frontier zone 
inhabitated by millions of Pathans crying 
out for independence from Karachi. The 
truth is that the Pakistan Government have 
been notably restrained in their bearing 
towards this country in the face of a 
constant flood of abuse and provocation, 
and that such irritation as they have shown 
has been no more than a mild reaction to 
the efforts of the Afghans to stir up trouble 
among the tribes on the Pakistani side of 
the Durand Line. These Afghan efforts 
have, moreover, though persistently and 
strenuously pursued, failed to provoke any 
serious disturbances: all the evidence at 
our disposal suggests that the great majority 
of the Pathans are reasonably satisfied with 
their present lot in Pakistan. In short, it 
is not true either that the attitude of Karachi 
is aggressive or that feeling among the 
Pakistani Pathans is running high (thereby 
facing the Afghan authorities with a 
dangerous situation of fact); and even if it 
were true, both the blame and the obvious 
remedy would lie with the Afghan 
authorities themselves. 

8. The problem to-day, as I see it, is not 
cne of encouraging Afghanistan to maintain 
neutrality, but of arresting—and, if possible, 
reversing—the trend towards the Soviet 
Union that has already set in. I doubt 
very much whether offers of aid and 
expressions of sympathy will achieve this 
end. The Afghans already have a greatly- 
exaggerated notion of the importance to 
the Western Powers of their strategic 
position, and in my view the most effective 


way of bringing them to their senses would 
be to tell them frankly that if they play the 
Russian game they must not count on us 
to intervene at the eleventh hour to save 
them from the consequences. There are 
signs that certain elements among the small 
class of politically-conscious Afghans are 
already beginning to worry about the 
implications of the Government's present 
policy towards Russia. It might also be 
salutary if we were to tell the Afghans that 
they can hardly expect financial or technical 
aid from us until their official press and 
radio treat us, if not with friendliness, at 
least with as much restraint as they treat the 
Soviet Union. 

9. These warnings, if they were strongly 
supported by the Americans, might give the 
Afghan Government pause. They would 
not of course solve the Pashtunistan dispute. 
I see no hope of a settlement of that dispute 
while Prince Daud remains at the head of 
Afghan affairs. No doubt it would not 
improve matters if we were to side openly 
with Pakistan at this juncture; but it seems 
to me that we ought to do so in private, 
inter-governmental talks, the essence of the 
Pashtunistan dispute being quite simply a 
lusting after Commonwealth territory (the 
Afghan demand for Pathan “ indepen¬ 
dence " is of course obviously disingenuous) 
by a foreign Power without any right to it. 
A firmer line may in any case be forced 
upon us before long if the Russians commit 
themselves to financial and propaganda 
support of the Afghan campaign. 

10. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty's Ambassador at Washing¬ 
ton and the United Kingdom High 
C ommissioners at New Delhi and Karachi. 

I have, &c. 

DAN LASCELLES. 


DA 1051/64 No. 6 

REVISION OF ANGLO-AFGHAN TREATY 

Sir Daniel Laseelles to Sir Anthony Eden. (Received December 21) 

(No. 50. Confidential) Kabul, 

December 9, 1954. 

With reference to your despatch No. 58 (DA 1051/53) of the 19th of 
November, recording a conversation between Mr. Allen and the Afghan 
Ambassador on the subject of the draft Anglo-Afghan Treaty, 1 have the honour 
to inform you that in an interview I had with the Afghan Minister for Foreign 
Affairs on the 4th of December he was even more positive than Dr. Najibullah 
about the impossibility of accepting our text of Article VII. 
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2. As I had heard that our draft was under study by an acl hoc committee of 
Afghan officials, I did not myself raise the question of the treaty. It was Prince 
Naim who did so; and he started encouragingly by saying that in his opinion there 
was very little difference between the two drafts—a remark with which, though it 
seemed to me curious, I felt it politic to agree. He went on, however, to state that 
his Government would certainly have to insist [sic] on the deletion from our 
Article VII of the words “in so far as their application between the United 
Kingdom and Afghanistan is concerned." In view of their “ repeated, public and 
perfectly definite " refusal to recognise Pashlunistan as a part of Pakistan so long 
as the inhabitants of that area were denied the right to choose their own national 
status for themselves, it was quite out of the question for the Afghan Government to 
accept a phrase which, by clear implication, recognised that the area was within 
Pakistan and hence that its inhabitants, being Pakistani citizens, had no such right. 
By omitting the phrase, we should be able lo place Anglo-Afghan relations on a 
new basis unencumbered by the unfortunate legacies of the past. Surely that was, 
for both sides, the right and proper objective? He then embarked on a long and 
rambling pseudo-historical disquisition of the usual sort, beginning with the times 
of Sher Ali and designed to show that for over a century the Afghan authorities 
had uninterruptedly, but unsuccessfully, striven to win British sympathy and 
understanding. 

3. When this came to an end I made the obvious remark that a treaty 
susceptible of divergent legal interpretations on a point of practical importance was 
something to be avoided at all costs. His Royal Highness had said in effect that his 
Government could never accept a phrase implying that the Pathan territories 
situated to the east of the Durand Line were an integral part of Pakistan. We for 
our part did of course hold very definitely that they were so. We were, indeed, so 
completely satisfied as to the incorrectness in international law of the contrary view, 
that in drafting the phrase in question we had not been actuated by any positive 
wish to make The Afghan Government abandon their position and publicly accept 
ours. Our object had been simply to define, as was obviously necessary, the extent 
of our own legal powers to modify or cancel the treaty past. Even if, like the 
Afghans, we wanted to annul the 1921 treaty in respect ot its applicability as 
between Afghanistan and Pakistan, we had not the legal power to do so; and it 
was therefore very necessary for us to make plain in the treaty that we were not 
trying to do so or even wrongly supposing that we could. Without the defining 
phrase, we should be implying, untruthfully and improperly, that we could and 
did cancel the 1921 Treaty in its entirety. Consequently the phrase was essential 
from our point of view. This, then, had been our sole motive; and I must repeat 
that we had had no wish to drag in unnecessarily a question that the Afghans might 
choose to regard as controversial. But since the Afghan Government’s objection 
to our phrase had now been specifically based on the tact that it carried a certain 
political implication of which they disputed the truth, one could only conclude that 
their own motive in asking us to delete the phrase was to exploit our compliance 
as evidence tending to confirm their contrary thesis. This would not in fact 
succeed, because in international law the question of the present or future validity 
of the 1921 Treaty as between Afghanistan and Pakistan was without bearing on 
the question of the present or future validity of the Durand Line as a frontier. But 
the revelation of what the Afghan Government were apparently trying to achieve 
by their treaty draft must inevitably reinforce our determination, tor which there 
were already sufficient reasons of a quite different order, to adhere to ours. If we 
could not afford to expose ourselves to the charge that we had mistaken the extent 
of our treaty-making powers, we could still less afford to encourage a public 
contention (however fallacious when analysed) that we had thereby contributed 
towards invalidating an established international frontier. I could see no 
possibility of compromise about this. Dr. Najibullah in London had tried to 
maintain'that omission of the phrase would simply restore the treaty draft to a 
position of neutrality on a controversial subject which it was unnecessary to raise. 
But this was not so. Omission of the phrase would, on the contrary, 
involve Her Majesty’s Government in a serious error of treaty-making form; and 
it would also, as Prince Naim had now by clear implication revealed, be used in 
the attempt to make good a political contention which we had every reason to 
consider quite inadmissible. 

4 In the course of a long and fruitless discussion which followed these 
remarks of mine. Prince Naim made no effort at all to dispute my interpretation 
of his motives. He did indeed finally go so far as to admit grudgingly that, “ on 
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the purely legal basis," the problem which this treaty article presented was as 
difficult for Her Majesty’s Government as for the Afghan Government. From 
this point, however, he proceeded to argue at very great length that considerations 
of law must be treated as subordinate to the over-riding demands of “ human ” 
justice, i.e., to the “ natural ’’ right to freedom of the Pathans. The experts on 
international law might argue this way and that—they were paid to do so, and 
it might even be that in this particular case the lawyers on each side really believed 
that they were in the legal right of it. But Governments, as distinct from the 
lawyers they employed, must think in wider, more moral and more human terms. 
In these terms, it was unquestionable that the Afghan Government were right 
and Her Majesty’s Government were wrong. The latter were sheltering behind a 
legal fence. This fence might be composed of quibbles, or alternatively of genuine 
legal points. But it did not greatly matter which; for there were higher things 
than international law as at present understood and practised. 

5. To this I felt obliged to object strongly. I said I did not know, and 
therefore could not discuss, how far the body of accepted precepts that constituted 
international law could in general be said to lag behind current conceptions of 
international morality; though I did know that to ignore these precepts would lead 
everywhere to chaos and suffering. Her Majesty's Government, however, had not 
the least reason, in this present case, to suppose that there was any conflict between 
the legal considerations and a higher morality. His Royal Highness had, as usual, 
depicted the Pathans of Pakistan as a persecuted racial minority thirsting for 
national independence and vociferously demanding it. All our information, how¬ 
ever—and it was derived from competent British observers on the spot as well as 
at second-hand from the Pakistani authorities—suggested that this was an untrue 
picture. We did not in fact believe that the majority of Pakistani Pathans, 
or indeed any but a very small minority of them, hankered after independence. 
This might be desired and demanded—whether spontaneously or as the product 
of foreign inspiration—by a small minority of highland and frontier Pathans who 
were, by long tradition, hostile to all kinds of external control, and were also much 
too backward to be able to envisage the problem of economic viability. Similar 
small minorities of unthinking extremists and separatists could be found in almost 
every other country in the world. But, even admitting (as I did not) that the 
principle of self-determination was legally applicable to the Pathan element in 
the Pakistani population, there was still no practical reason for applying it if this 
racial element, taken as a whole, seemed content with its present lot. To allow 
the principle to be applied in isolation to whatever discontented minority there 
might be within this element would be to carry national fragmentation to fantastic 
extremes. It could be said, of course, that because there was a difference of opinion 
as to what the Pakistani Pathans wanted the only way of showing conclusively 
who was right was to arrange for the holding of a plebiscite. But the holding 
of a plebiscite would conflict with Pakistan's sovereign rights—rights which would 
certainly be upheld, despite Afghan questioning of them, if it ever came to 
international adjudication—and it was not in reality the sole means of establishing 
the facts. The Afghan contention had always been that the Pathans were a proud 
and martial race constitutionally incapable of accepting with docility a situation 
derogatory or unfair to themselves. I myself thought this true. But if it were 
true, then it followed that the Pathans of Pakistan, if they really craved for 
independence, would at present be making trouble on a very large scale for the 
Government in Karachi. The extent of this trouble would be manifest for all to 
see. Yet in fact there was nothing to see. 

6. In reply to this Prince Naim did not, as I had rather expected, try to 
maintain that there was in fact evidence of current discontent among the Pathans 
living East of the Durand Line; nor did he refer to those periodic skirmishes in 
the unadministered areas which Afghan official publicity habitually describes as 
providing such evidence. He harked back to the past, and said that at the time 
of partition the accredited parliamentary representatives of the Pathans in India— 
people duly elected in conditions laid down by the British administrators—had 
refused flatly to countenance any form of plebiscite that did not include the right 
to choose complete political separation from the rest of the Indian sub-continent. 
Since I believed this to be broadly true (the party politics of that time in the North- 
West Frontier Province were, it seems, governed by the hostility of the Red Shirt 
leaders, under Congress influence, towards the conception of Pakistan), I confined 
myself to observing that the only relevant evidence was evidence of what the Pathans 
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ol Pakistan now felt and wanted. It was tempting, but would no doubt have been 
too provocative, to add that the principal Red Shirt leader of partition times had 
now become a member of the Cabinet in Karachi. 


7. Prince Naim indicated at one point in this interview that his Government 
would in due course be replying more formally to my Note communicating the 
British counter-draft. It is, however, clear enough that his refusal to accept the 
essential phrase in our Article VII will be repeated, with or without reasons, in 
the formal reply. What he said on this occasion merely confirms the view that I 
have held from the outset, namely that the unacceptable Afghan equivalent of this 
article represents the only genuine objective of the Afghan Government in 
proposing treaty revision. The objective is in point of fact quite futile, since it 
ignores the doctrine of executed treaty clauses. But the Afghans either cannot or 
will not see that. Consequently I cannot for my own part think of any way out of 
the deadlock. There is, of course, no question here of subtle drafting designed to 
conceal by ambiguity an essentially irrelevant difference of viewpoints. The 
difference that exists is highly relevant, and cannot be glossed over if there is to 
be a proper definition of what our own treaty-making powers are. The truth is 
that the devising of a new Anglo-Afghan Treaty constitutes a problem that cannot 
be isolated from the Pashtunistan dispute—on which British and Afghan views 
are, for the present and the foreseeable future, irreconcilable. 

8. I am sending a copy of this despatch to the United Kingdom Acting High 


Commissioner in Karachi. 


I have, &c. 


DAN LASCELLES. 


DA 1061/76 . No. 7 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 
AFGHAN AMBASSADOR ON DECEMBER 10, 1954 

Sir Anthony Eden to Sir Daniel Lascelles (Kabul) 


(No. 64. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, December 10, 1954. 

The Afghan Ambassador came to see 
me this morning and complained at some 
length about the new Pakistan constitution 
and its effect on the question of “ Pash¬ 
tunistan.” He said that he was quite sure 
that the tribes would resent these proposals, 
and the Afghan Government would be put 
in an embarrassing position since they had 
been counselling patience. 1 replied that 
we were quite clear that the Pakistan 
Government was fully in its rights in 
everything that it had done in respect of 
the constitution, and I hoped that the 
Afghan Government would be careful not 
to give any encouragement to anyone to 
make trouble. I was sorry that the Afghan 
Government had broken oft the conversa¬ 
tions which had been taking place, I 
understood, in Karachi. The Ambassador 
then launched into a long dissertation upon 
the historical background of the Pash¬ 
tunistan question, and I contented myself 
with repeating what I had said about the 
position of Pakistan. 

2. His Excellency then said he wished also 
to speak to me about the Afghan treaty 
with us. His Government would like to 
conclude a treaty and they had accepted 


all the amendments with one exception. 
They could not agree to the words “ in so 
far as their application between the United 
Kingdom and Afghanistan is concerned.” 
They were surely not necessary. I said I 
thought that they were clearly necessary. 
Unless we inserted them it might be thought 
that we were abandoning the interests of 
a third party, Pakistan, and I was not 
prepared for any doubts to exist on that 
point. After much further debate the 
Ambassador asked me to consider whether 
some other form of words could not meet 
the difficulty. His Government had 
accepted all our other amendments and it 
would be a pity if the treaty could not be 
agreed on account of this. I said that the 
issue was of course an important one and 
I did not myself expect that it would be 
possible to find any alternative form of 
words which we could suggest to the Afghan 
Government. But I would look into the 
matter and would communicate with His 
Excellency further. 

3. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to the United Kingdom Acting High 
Commissioner, Karachi. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 


APPENDIX 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

* 

DA 1012/1 No. 8 


LEADING PERSONALITIES IN AFGHANISTAN 

Sir Daniel Lascelles to Mr. Eden. (Received August 16) 


(No. 35. Confidential) Kabul, 

Sir, August 3, 1954. 

I have the honour to transmit to you 
herein biographical records, amended to 
July 1, 1954 of the leading personalities in 
Afghanistan. 

I have, &c. 

DAN LASCELLES. 


Enclosure 

Leading Personalities in Afghanistan 

Index 

1. His Majesty King Muhammad Zahir Shah. 

2. Abdul Ahad (Lieutenant-General). 

3. Abdul Ghani (Lieutenant-General). 

4. Abdul Hadi Dawi. 

5. Abdul Hakim. 

6. Abdul Hamid Aziz. 

7. Abdul Have Aziz. 

8. Abdul Haye Habibi. 

9. Abdul Husain Aziz. 

10. Abdul Ghaffur Breshna. 

11. Abdul Majid Zabuli, alias Abdul Majidoff or 

Hakimoff; now known as Zabuli. 

12. Abdul Majid (Doctor). 

13. Abdul Maiik (Colonei). 

14. Abdul Rahim (General). 

15. Abdul Rahman Popalzai. 

16. Abdul Rahman Mahmudi (Doctor), 

17. Abdul Rauf. 

18. Abdul Samad. 

19. Abdul Wahab. 

20. Abdul Wahab Haider. 

21. Abdullah. 

22. Abdullah Yoftali. 

23. Ahmad Ali. 

24. Ahmad Ali Kohzad. 

25. Ali Muhammad Mirza. 

26. Allah Nawaz. 

27. Amanullah. 

28. Amir-ud-Din. 

29. Asadullah Saraj (Lieutenant-General). 

30. Ataullah Khan. 

31. Faiz Muhammad Zekria. 

32. Fazl Ahmad Mujaddadi. 

33. Fazal-i-Umar (Sher Agha). 

34. Ghulam Faruq (Doctor). 

35. Ghulam Faruq. 

36. Ghulam Faruq Saraj. 

37. Ghulam Muhammad Suleiman. 

38. Ghulam Muhammad Sherzad. 

39. Ghulam Muhammad Faryad. 

40. Ghulam Rasul (Lieutenant-General). 

41. Ghulam Siddiq. 

42. Ghulam Yaliya Tarzi. 
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43. Habibuliah Tarzi. 

44. Jalaluddin Tarzi. 

45. Khalilullah Khalili. 

46. Mir Ghulam Muhammad Ghubbar. 

47. Mir Muhammad Sadiq. 

48. Mir Muhammad Yusaf. 

49. Muhammad Akram. 

50. Muhammad Akram Parvanta. 

51. Muhammad Ali. 

52. Muhammad Amin (Amin Jan). 

53. Muhammad Anas (Doctor). 

54. Muhammad Anwar (General). 

55. Muhammad Arif (Lieutenant-General). 

56. Muhammad Atiq Rafiq. 

57. H.H. Sardar Muhammad Daud (Lieutenant- 

General). 

58. Muhammad Haider Husseini. 

59. Muhammad Hashim Maiwandwal. 

60. Muhammad Ismail. 

61. Muhammad Kabir Ludin. 

62. Muhammad Mirza (Yoftali). 

63. Muhammad Murid. 

64. H.H. Sardar Muhammad Naim. 

65. Muhammad Naim. 

66. Muhammad Nauroz. 

67. Muhammad Qasim. 

68. Muhammad Qasim. 

69. Muhammad Shuaib. 

70. Muhammad Umar (Major-General). 

71. Muhammad Usman Amiri. 

72. Muhammad Yunus. 

73. Muhammad Yusaf. 

74. Najibullah Tourvayana. 

75. Rahimullah. 

76. Saiyid Qasim Rishtiva. 

77. Salah-ud-Din Saljuki. 

78. H.R.H. Shah Mahmud (Mahmud Jan) (Field- 

Marshal). 

79. H.R.H. Shah Wali (Marshal). 

80. Shams-ud-Din Majruh. 

81. Siddiq Agha Muhammad (Gul Agha). 

82. Sultan Ahmad. 


1. His Majesty King Muhammad Zahir Shah 

Muhammadzai. Only surviving son of King Nadir 
Shah. Born 1914. Accompanied father to France 
1924 and educated in that country. Returned to 
Afghanistan October 1930. In 1931 attended a year's 
course at the Infantry Officers’ School, Kabul. 
Married (1931) a daughter of Ahmad Shah (L.P. 23). 
Assistant War Minister 1932. September 1933 
officiated as Education Minister in addition to his 
other duties. Was proclaimed King on 8th Novem¬ 
ber 1933, immediately after his father’s assassination. 
His birthday is celebrated about 15th October each 
year. Has had five sons, Muhammad Akbar, bom 
1933, died 1942; Ahmad Shah, born 1934; 
Muhammad Nadir, born 1941; Shah Mahmud, born 
1946; Daud, born 1949; and two daughters born in 
1932 and 1936. Keen on shooting, tennis, riding 
and swimming. Between 1948 and 1950 his health 
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was bad. He suffered not only from a recurrence 
of an old knee injury, but also from serious dental 
trouble which affected his right eye. in May 1949 
a specialist was flown from England to examine him. 
His condition did not improve, and in October 1949 
he left for Pans for treatment. Returned to Kabul 
in April 1950, improved in health, and is now much 
fitter. Met ex-K;ng Amanullah cordially in Rome. 
On his way back, accompanied by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, he paid State visits to Iraq and 
Persia, and unofficial visits to Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia. Saw the heads of all four countries and, 
it is believed, discussed the Pushtunistan question. 
Quiet and unassuming, with a pleasant manner and 
a fair presence he has, in the past, had little share 
in the government of the country, the real power 
being wielded by his uncle, Shah Mahmud, the Prime 
Minister. Recently, however, he has shown signs 
of asserting himself more vigorously. He toured 
the north in 1952 and carried out a five-weeks' tour 
of the whole country in April-May 1953, the first 
he had ever made. Subsequently summoned Pro¬ 
vincial Governors to Kabul to review his findings, 
many of which were unfavourable. Toured the 
country again in 1954. His relations with Shah 
Mahmud are said to have deteriorated somewhat. 
In 1951 his eldest daughter, Bilqis, who is French 
educated, married Prince Abdul Wali, the second 
son of His Royal Highness Shah Wali (L.P. 79). 
In June 1953 she gave birth to a daughter, the King’s 
first grandchild. 

2. Abdul Ahad (Lieutenant-General) 

Son of Abdul Ahad of Ghazni and brother of 
L.P. 21. Born in 1902 in Kabul. Tajik. He owns 
property in Kabul and Ghazni. An infantry officer. 
Was sent to Turkey about 1925 for military training 
and studied in Military Academy, Istanbul. Returned 
to Afghanistan via Herat early in 1929 ; reached 
Kandahar just after Amanullah fled to India. 
Returned to Herat. Later joined late King Nadir 
Shah in Southern Province and took part in fighting 
there. Appointed Officer Commanding, Kabul 
Citadel, after Nadir’s succession. Appointed General 
Officer Commanding, Kandahar, in 1930. Attended 
manoeuvres in Delhi, January 1935. Appointed 
General Officer Commanding, Herat, in June 1935. 
In 1936 visited Musabad on Persian frontier to select 
a site for a post in area given to Afghanistan by the 
Boundary Commission. Appointed commander in 
Farah Province during Helmand water dispute. Sister 
married to L.P. 77 in 1936. Transferred from com¬ 
mand of Herat forces, appointed Governor of Ghazni 
1937, to deal with Ghilzai disturbances. Accused 
Indian Government of intrigue with the Ghilzais. 
Warned Suleiman Khel against Faqir of Ipi, whom 
he called “ a British agent ’’ working against Afghan 
interests. Visited Turkey in 1942 ostensibly for 
medical treatment but actually to act as military 
observer for the Afghan Government on the progress 
of the world war. Returned in 1943. Commandant 
of an infantry division in the Kabul Army Corps 
1944. Visited Bombay in 1945 for medical treat¬ 
ment Appointed Adjutant-General 1946 and 
Governor of the Eastern Province 1948. Appointed 
Minister of the Interior in Cabinet reshuffle in 
October 1950; but it was provided that Sardar Daud 
Khan should act in that capacity until the General 
had handed over charge of the Province. This 
process was not completed by 1951, when he went 
to Europe apparently for medical treatment. Mean¬ 
while. first Prince Daud and then the Prime Minister 
supervised his Ministry. Returned in 1951 but has 
since not been given an appointment. 

He is an intelligent little man with a great sense 
of humour. He is an enlightened conversationalist 
but not communicative on military matters though 
he is reputed to be a keen student of his profession 


and a capable commander. Popular and loyal and 
said to oe in tne King’s good favour. Speaks Turkish 
well and a little hnglisn. 

3. Abdul Ghani (Lieutenant-General) 

Populzai. Born 1901 at Gardez. Held minor posts 
under Amanullah, by wnom he was dismissed. 
Assisted Nadir Shall and re-employed by the Govern¬ 
ment as Officer Commanding, Kabul Citadel, in 1933. 
Subsequently temporary Commander of the Southern 
Province and then Commander of the 1st Kabul 
Division in 1935. General Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief, Kabul Army Corps, in 1946. Decorated 
“ Sardar-i-Ala ” 1946. Lieutenant-general, Chief of 
the General Staff, 1948. In Europe May-November 
1949 for medical treatment, but still suffers from 
recurring ill-health. November 1950, transferred as 
Governor and Military Commander of Kandahar. 
In March 1952 the independent newspaper Watan 
published an attack on him for his dictatorial attitude 
towards the local judicature, and was in consequence 
suppressed by the Government. Speaks a little 
English and French. 

4. Abdul Hadi Dawi 

Dawi Kakar of Kandahar. Son of Abdul Ahad, 
a Governor of Kandahar. Member of the Afghan 
Peace Delegation June 1919. Formerly editor of the 
Aman-i-Afghan. Assistant to the Foreign Minister 
as counsellor in charge of Indian Affairs. Member 
of the Afghan Delegation, Mussoorie Conference 
1920. Arrived Kushk November 1920 with a mission 
to enquire into the position of the Afghan Consul. 
Appointed Afghan representative at Bokhara. 
Returned to Kabul 1921 and resumed his duties in 
the Foreign Office. Appointed Minister in London 
January 1922. Relieved August 1924. On return 
was appointed Minister of Commerce. Was suspected 
of “ Republican ” intrigues during Amanullah's 
absence in Europe 1928. Went to Russia for three 
months in 1928 in connexion with Russo-Afghan 
trade. Retired from Ministry of Commerce in 
October 1928 to become candidate for the National 
Assembly. Joined Amanullah in Kandahar and fled 
with him to India May 1929. Resided in Karachi 
and returned to Kabul in November 1929. Appointed 
Afghan Minister in Berlin December 1929. Resigned 
in March 1931, as he considered the attitude of the 
Afghan Government was too friendly to His Majesty's 
Government. Went to Mecca in 1931. Reported to 
have met ex-King Amanullah in Venice March 1932. 
In May 1932 returned to Kabul after performing 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Was closely watched by 
Afghan Government, who doubted his loyalty. In 
1933 (December) was arrested and imprisoned on 
suspicion of pro-Amanullah activities. Has the 
reputation of being an ardent Nationalist and particu¬ 
larly anti-British, but financially honest. Has also 
been reported to be pro-Russian. Released from 
prison (1947) after Shah Mahmud came to power as 
Prime Minister, and appointed chief private secretary 
to the King (July 1948). Relieved of this post on 
his election in May 1949 to 7th National Assembly, 
of which he became president. 1952, appointed 
ambassador at Cairo and concurrently to Jeddah. 
Transferred to Indonesia as ambassador in May 
1954. An intelligent, shrewd man who speaks good 
English. Not really trusted by regime. 

5. Abdul Hakim 

Bom about 1900. Was a junior Under-Secretary 
at the Afghan Foreign Office ; transferred to Ministry 
of Education in 1923. Appointed Secretary to 
Afghan Legation in Rome February 1927. Second 
secretary, Berlin, May 1931. Assistant secretary in 
Foreign Ministry 1934-35. Governor of Eastern 
Province September 1939. 1943-46 Director of Agri¬ 
culture. February 1946 Governor of Kataghan 


Province. Transferred as Governor (Wali) of Kabul 
Province in December 1949. Is intelligent and 
reported honest. Does not belong to any important 
family. Appointed Minister of Communications 
early in 1953 and Minister of Public Works in 
September 1953. 

6. Abdul Hamid Aziz 

Muhammadzai. Born about 1898. Son of 
the late Abdul Aziz. Brother of Abdul Husain 
(L.P. 9). Educated in France. In Tehran in 1929 
with his father, with whom he returned to Kabul 
in December 1929. Secretary to the Afghan Legation 
in Rome February 1931-34. First Secretary, Moscow, 
1934. In the Protocol Department of the Foreign 
Ministry in 1936. Head of Protocol in 1937. Secre¬ 
tary in the Foreign Ministry 1937. Afghan repre¬ 
sentative in Geneva 1939. Returned to Kabul 
November 1939 and reappointed secretary in Foreign 
Ministry in 1940. Afghan permanent delegate to 
the United Nations 1948. September 1949 to 
January 1950 leader of the Afghan Delegation to 
the U.N. 1950, Minister and, in the absence of 
Ambassador Naim, charge d'affaires in Washington. 
1952 returned to Kabul and was again appointed 
Under-Secretary (Political) in Foreign Ministry. 
Appointed Afghan delegate to the United Nations 
in July 1954. In 1953 accompanied Prince Daud to 
Moscow to attend Stalin's funeral, and soon after¬ 
wards accompanied Faiz Muhammad (L.P. 31) to 
Karachi for abortive Pashtunistan discussions. Speaks 
French, English, Russian, Italian and some German. 
Western in outlook, he appears to desire a closer 
connexion for Afghanistan with the West. Pleasant 
to deal with but non-committal. Probably not very 
influential. At one time distrusted by Royal Family 
for Liberal sentiments, he seems to have been 
restored to favour since 1948. 

7. Abdul Haye Aziz 

M.uhammedzai. Born at Kabul in 1913. Son 
of Abdul Husain Aziz (L.P. 9). Was director 
of Afghan National Bank. Appointed first 
secretary. Ministry of National Economy, 1946. 
Member of Afghan Delegation to Havana Conference 
in 1947. Proceeded to the United States at the end 
of 1948 for about seven months. His visit is believed 
to have been connected with Afghan efforts to 
procure the American loan of S21 million granted 
at the end of 1949, and also to study the organisation 
of statistical offices in the United States. Early in 
1950 was removed from the Ministry of National 
Economy and appointed to the Prime Ministry as 
“ Legal Adviser.” From 1951 was an active member 
of the democratic movement and one of the editors 
of the weekly independent paper Watan % which was 
published from April 1951 until it was suppressed 
in March 1952. He was one of the members of 
the democratic movement arrested in May 1952. 
Intelligent, rather idealistic and highly strung; he is 
very well thought of by the United States Embassy, 
who tended to regard the incarceration of this pro- 
American as an affront to the United States. 
Released in June 1953 on giving assurances of good 
behaviour. 

8. Abdul Haye Habibi 

Born 1909 at Kandahar. Began career as teacher 
but soon switched to journalism, becoming editor 
of a Pashtu journal in 1928. A Press Department 
official in the 1930's and director of the Pashto 
Tolana (Academy) from 1940-41. Transferred to 
the Ministry of Education, he was appointed 
Director of the University Faculty of Literature in 
1941 and Director of Education at Kandahar in 1948. 
In 1949 was elected to the National Assembly for 
Kandahar and about the same time appointed 
Trade Agent at Chamar An idealist and leading 
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Afghan intellectual, Habibi was a prominent mem¬ 
ber of the Wekh Zalmian, a democratic group in 
opposition to the Government. In early 1951 he 
fled to Quetta, alleging, possibly truly, tnat his life 
wa£ in danger. He was in consequence deprived 
of Afghan nationality and other rights by the 
National Assembly in July. In August he appeared 
at Peshawar, where he began organising an Afghan 
Republican Party and, in December, publishing a 
weekly paper, Azad Afghanistan , as its organ. His 
programme comprises the overthrow of the 
Yahyakhel family, their replacement by democratic 
government and equality of social and economic 
opportunity for all Afghans irrespective of race. 
Some of his articles are couched in terms which 
suggest that he may hold near-Communist views. 
His active followers in Peshawar have been estimated 
at about forty. The Pakistan authorities may be 
giving him some financial backing and perhaps 
regard him as a potential head of an alternative 
Afghan Government who can usefully be kept in 
reserve. In Afghanistan Habibi is despised by many 
as a traitor, but it is probable that his activities 
and broadcasts are followed with interest. Habibi’s 
Free Democratic Movement has provided a potential 
rallying centre for disaffected Afghan intellectuals 
and as such is probably causing the Afghan 
Government some anxiety. The fact that Habibi 
and his movement are permitted to operate in 
Pakistan is undoubtedly for the Afghan Government 
a major and justifiable source of grievance against 
Karachi. 

9. Abdul Husain Aziz 

Munammedzai. Son of the late Abdul Aziz. Bom 
about 1896 and educated in Persia. Accompanied 
his father to Tehran in 1920. Was Under-Secretary 
in Foreign Ministry 1924. Dismissed in 1925, partly 
for taking heavy commission on goods purchased in 
India for Afghan Government. Director of Afghan 
Transport Company, Kabul, 1926. Consul-General, 
Delhi. In businessin Karachi 1929, then returned to 
Kabul. Afghan Minister in Rome 1930. Afghan 
delegate to the disarmament Conference at Geneva 
1931-32. Attended Disarmament Conference, 
Geneva, during 1933, and seemed very friendly with 
Litvinov. Transferred as ambassador to Moscow 
1933. Minister of Public Works 1938. Minister of 
Posts and Telegraphs 1940. Suspected of intrigues 
with Axis 1942-43. Left for Washington in April 
1943 to take up newly-created post of Afghan 
Minister there. It is believed that he was selected for 
the appointment in order to get him out of Kabul. 
Appointed ambassador to India, May 1948. but did 
not proceed owing to ill-health. Visited the United 
States for treatment and on his return appointed 
Minister of Education in May 1949. Appointed 
permanent Afghan delegate to the U.N. in January 
1950. A man of considerable ability but suffers from 
ill-health. Not trusted by the Yahya Khel dynasty, 
and believed to be anti-British in his political 
sympathies. Said to have pro-Amanullah leanings. 
Speaks quite good English and has many friends in 
India where he spent some time during the 1914-18 
war. When his son Abdul Haye (L.P. 7) was arrested 
he was about to leave as ambassador to Tehran, and 
refused to proceed unless his son was released. 

Appointed ambassador at New Delhi in March 
1954. 

10. Abdul Ghaffur Breshna 

Born c. 1910 and has a German wife. Director 
of Broadcasting from 1950 to April 1953. when 
appointed press counsellor in Tehran. Breshna, for 
an Afghan, is of artistic and cosmopolitan tempera¬ 
ment; he paints, knows something of music and has 
written at least one play for the Kabul stage. He 
appears to be well thought of by most people, but 
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as he has no family connexions and bears the cross 
of a foreign wife he can probably expect little further 
promotion. Socially he seems well disposed towards 
members of this embassy. Speaks some English as 
well as excellent German. Inclined to be critical of 
the Government. 

11. Abdul Majid Zabuli, alias Abdul Majidolf or 
Hakimotf; now known as Zabuli 

Tajik of Herat, born about 1902, son of Abdul 
Hakim, of no important family. At one time an 
official in Herat Customs, from where in 1920 he went 
to Moscow and was at one time attached to the 
Afghan Embassy there. Started business in Moscow, 
and made a considerable amount of money by 
exporting and importing contraband goods with the 
connivance of the customs officials. About 1930 he 
settled in Berlin. Prior to proceeding to Berlin he 
is believed to have had a considerable amount of his 
property confiscated by the Soviet Government. 
Recalled to Kabul 1933 by Afghan Government to 
organise and manage a Government trading com¬ 
pany. 1936 managing-director of the Afghan 
National Bank and went to Europe to arrange for 
trade credits and contacts. Attended Nazi congress 
meeting in Nuremberg in 1937. Minister of Trade 
September 1938. Appointment changed to Minister 
for National Economy April 1939. Left Kabul 
January 1941 for United Slates but changed plans 
at Karachi and went to Germany for medical treat¬ 
ment. Ill and in Switzerland 1943. Returned to 
Afghanistan in 1946. Again ill and left for United 
States for treatment July 1948. Returned in 
August 1949, having negotiated $21 million loan 
for Afghanistan from Export-Import Bank for 
Helmand Valley Irrigation Scheme. In October 
1949, as Minister of National Economy, became head 
oi Group II of the Government Executive (con¬ 
trolling National Economy, Finance, Public Works, 
Mines and Agriculture); also a member of the newly - 
formed Supreme Council of Government. Relin¬ 
quished appointment as president of the National 
Bank in November 1949. In the following month he 
published details of negotiations leading to the 
$21 million loan, and was questioned critically in 
National Assembly in January 1950. Gave 
250.000 afghanis to the 44 Pashtunistan Fund ” and 
50,000 for a library in Kandahar. With Prince Daud 
(L.P. 57) was said to be bitterly opposed to the ex- 
Prime Minister (Shah Mahmud) and in June 1950 
resigned his ministerial appointment. August 
1950 appointed president of National Bank. Left 
Kabul for the United States in autumn 1951 after 
renewed criticism in the National Assembly. Later 
visited Germany and Switzerland, to buy machinery 
for the industrial ventures he has established here 
and in which he has a very large share-holding, as 
in the Bank-i-Milli, the only commercial bank in 
the country. He is the greatest local authority on 
economic and commercial matters and wields (or 
wielded) considerable influence in consequence. 
Was largely responsible for the introduction of the 
monopoly system and State trading companies. 

An enigmatic personality. He is reputed to be 
intensely ambitious. Some say that he would not 
hesitate to climb to power with Russian help. Most 
believe him to be an ardent Nationalist, a supporter 
of Prince Daud and of an aggressive Pashtunistan 
policy. Believed to hold Republican views. Said 
to have met Daud in Europe in June 1953, and to 
have been asked to return to Kabul as Minister of 
National Economy in Daud’s Government. 

Speaks Russian and German and a little English 
and has a wife and four children in the United States 
where he is reported to be living. His eldest son, 
Abdul Rahim, who is now a senior official in the 
National Bank is regarded as being equally shrewd 
and capable. 


12. Abdul Majid (Doctor) 

Tajik. Born in Kabul 1910. Educated at Habibia 
(American) College and in 1933 sent by the Afghan 
Government to America where he received (1941) a 
doctorate in bacteriology and sanitation from the 
University of California. On his return appointed 
doctor of bacteriology in the Bacteriological Insti¬ 
tute and at the same time professor in the Medical 
School in Kabul. A member of the Board of Educa¬ 
tion in 1943, when he was professor of bacteriology 
and physiology in the Faculty of Science. In 1945 
appointed to organise the Afghan University, of 
which he became acting rector. In 1946 led the 
Afghan delegation to the Asiatic Conference in Delhi. 
1948 Acting Minister of Health, with a place in the 
Cabinet; and full Minister in October 1949, and 
Minister of Education October 1950 to July 1952. 
Reappointed Minister of Education in September 
1953. 

A quiet and insignificant man chosen for his 
loyalty to the present regime rather than for any 
particular ability. Speaks good English. 

13. Abdul Malik (Colonel) 

Born in Logar in 1912. Employed in various 
departments of Ministry of National Defence from 
1931 to 1937, then given rank of captain and 
appointed Deputy Director of Ordnance. Appointed 
Director of Ordnance, Central Army Corps, 1940. 
Promoted major 1943, and appointed Acting Chief 
of Inspection Section, Central Army Corps. Went 
to Turkey for training in ordnance work in 1949. 
Returned 1950 and was appointed Director of 
Ordnance in Ministry of National Defence. Promoted 
colonel in 1952. Went to India in 1953 as member 
of a Purchasing Mission. In September 1953 was 
appointed Acting Minister of Finance in Government 
of Muhammad Daud (L.P. 57). 

14. Abdul Rahim (General) 

Safi of Reza, Kohistan, where born about 1896. 
son of Abdul Qadir Khan. Brother-in-law of 
Muhammad Husain , accountant under Ameer 
Habibullah, who was executed by King Amanullah. 
Appointed to Sar-i-Os (commander of the Royal 
bodyguard) by Ameer Habibullah at age of 16. 
Served for five years in Kabul. Afterwards was for 
ten years supervisor of bridge construction in the 
Eastern Province. Promoted brigadier 1921. On 
outbreak of the 1928 revolution joined Bacha-i- 
Saqao and sent by him to Mazar-i-Sharif to 
organise a revolution. He deposed the Governor 
and left for Maimana and Herat, where in May 
he was appointed Civil and Military Governor 
by Bacha-i-Saqao and reappointed later by Nadir 
Shah October 1929. After the success of Shah 
Mahmud in the spring of 1931 in Kataghan 
and Badakhstan, he decided to submit to Nadir 
Shah, by whom in September 1942 he was confirmed 
as Governor of Herat. Dealt firmly with an attempt 
to incite the Herat garrison to mutiny in 1932. At 
time of Nadir Shah’s assassination gave his 
allegiance to King Zahir Shah. Appointed head 
of Perso-Afghan Boundary Commission September 
1934, and June 1935 Minister of Public Works. 
Appointed Assistant to the Prime Minister with 
status of a Cabinet Minister (1938). Arrested in 
January 1946 by cx-Prirrtc Minister Hashim 
together with his son-in-law Khalil-UUah. also 
in the Prime Ministry, for suspected complicity in 
the Safi disturbances of 1945. Released 1948. 
Does not now appear to play any role in public life. 

Although he is a man of great personality, who 
governed his province well, he has always been sus¬ 
pect by the present regime of some form of dis¬ 
loyalty though the rumours about him have varied 
from time to time, that he was pro-AmanulIah, pro- 
Russian, pro-Republican, pro-Axis, separatist, 


15. Abdul Rahman Popalzai 

Nominated Afghan Minister at Bagdad January 
1941, and was on his way to Bagdad when he was 
recalled from Karachi owing to outspoken criticism 
of commercial policy of Abdul Majid (L.P. 11) 
in which he had indulged just before his departure. 
Later reported to Bagdad and presented his creden¬ 
tials to the Regent of Iraq in October 1941. Recalled 
April 1948 and appointed Director-General of 
Political Sections of Foreign Ministry September 
1948. A stolid, friendly and reasonable man who 
professes to be seriously perturbed by the conse¬ 
quences of the Government's Pushtunistan policy. 
Was believed to be distrusted by Ali Mohammed 
when latter was Foreign Minister, but has always 
been close to both the King, whom he used to teach, 
and the former Prime Minister, Shah Mahmud. 

16. Abdul Rahman Mahmudi (Doctor) 

Born in 1907 in Kabul. Completed his medical 
courses in 1937 at the Kabul Medical Faculty of 
which he became a member. Specialist in mental 
and nervous diseases. In 1948 was sentenced to 
four months’ imprisonment for criticising the 
Government regarding the method of election to 
municipal councils. Shortly afterwards was released 
on the intervention of Abdul Majid to whom he was 
appointed medical adviser. Acting chief of the 
Public Health Department and member of the 7th 
National Assembly 1949. Was one of the leaders 
of Assembly Opposition in January 1950 to alleged 
mishandling of the country's finances by Abdul 
Majid, Minister of National Economy. Was owner 
of independent paper Nida-i-Khalq (Voice of the 
People), which appeared in March 1951 and was 
suppressed in July for advocating the formation of 
a democratic political party to be known as the 
Hizb-i-Khalq (People’s Party). Was a prominent 
member of the democratic group hostile to the 
Government and with Ghubbar (L.P. 46) led 
criticism of the Government at the National 
Assembly during the summer of 1951. Stood 
unsuccessfully as candidate for Kabul in the National 
Assembly elections of April 1952 and was a spirited 
leader of the anti-Government demonstrations which 
took place on polling day. Was arrested with his 
two brothers in May. He is idealistic, popular, 
emotional and unstable and may have fellow- 
travelling sympathies. 

17. Abdul Rauf 

Tajik. Born in Kabul 1908. 

Spent most of his adult life in Germany where he 
graduated in economics. Established Berlin branch 
of the Bank-i-Milli in 1933 and later assisted in 
negotiating a trade agreement with Germany. In 
1942 appointed Commercial Attache in Berlin where 
he remained during the war. 1950 Director of 
Industrial Department of the Bank-i-Milli in Kabul. 
In 1951 returned to Germany as head of the Afghan 
Purchasing Commission, and was also Afghan 
delegate to the Economic and Finance Committee 
of the United Nations General Assembly. Was 
recalled from Germany and appointed Acting 
Minister of National Economy in November 1953. 

Has a German wife. Speaks good English as well 
as German. Has a pleasing manner and seems quite 
friendly. Was formerly a protege of Abdul Majid 
(L.P. 11) but he has now taken sides against him. 

18. Abdul Samad 

Tajik, Secretary of Afghan Legation in London; 
returned to Kabul May 1925, visiting Mecca en 
route, and appointed a junior Under-Secretary in 
the Foreign Ministry. Member of Afghan deputa¬ 
tion to Ibn Saud’s All-Muslim Conference May 1926. 
p irst secretary, Paris, October 1926. To the Foreign 


Ministry as Assistant Secretary November 1928; 
in Protocol Department February 1931. Minister at 
Rome February 1936. Represented King Zahir Shah 
at Coronation in London 1937. Director-General 
of Political Department in the Foreign Ministry 1946 
and Permanent Under-Secretary from 1948 to 1952, 
when appointed Minister at Bagdad (also accredited 
to Damascus, Beirut and Amman). 

An intelligent man, possessing good manners, but 
not a forceful personality. Speaks English, French 
and Italian, and appears to be well disposed to us. 

19. Abdul Wahab 

Under-Secretary at the Ministry of the Interior. 
Born c. 1907; 1947-50 head of Consular Depart¬ 
ment, Ministry of Foreign Affairs; 1950 appointed 
Under-Secretary of the Ministry of the Interior; has 
been in Turkey, presumably for training; a leading 
chess and bridge player; speaks a little French. 

20. Abdul Wahab Haider 

Of Kashmiri origin. Bom 1920 at Kabul. Son 
of Ghulam Haji Haider, a prominent merchant. 
Graduated at Cornell 1944 and at New York 
1945 and then took his Ph.D. (presumably in 
economics) at Colombia; 1946-48 was a vice- 
president of the Afghan-American Trading Com¬ 
pany of New York; appointed (joint) Under-Secretary 
(Commercial Section), Ministry of National 
Economy, 1948; in this capacity played a somewhat 
obstructive role towards the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Mission in 1951 until a 
separate liaison officer was appointed to the latter. 
Believes in free enterprise and is an opponent of 
the monopoly system. 

21. Abdullah 

Tajik; son of Ahmad of Ghazni and brother of 
Gul Ahmad Tajik and Abdul Ahad (L.P. 2). 
Formerly an official in the Government Purchasing 
Department, and afterwards their agent in Berlin 
in 1938-39. Third secretary in Ministry of National 
Economy 1940. Officiating Governor of Herat 1941. 
Became unpopular in Herat owing to food shortage 
and subsequent riot resulting in the murder of two 
Afghan officials. During the 1939-45 war was 
thought to be pro-German and to have made a 
fortune smuggling goods to Russia and Persia. Was 
a favourite of ex-Prime Minister Hashim (deceased). 
Is regarded as one of the most energetic junior men. 
Minister of Communications May 1948 to October 
1949. Appointed Governor of Herat in 1950 and 
was absent from this post during part of 1952 for 
medical treatment in Tehran and Paris. In 
December 1952 was appointed director of the 
Helmand Valley Authority with headquarters at 
Girishk. Aware of the difficulties before him, of 
which he speaks frankly to visitors. Speaks good 
German but little English. His wife is related to 
Amanullah. 

22. Abdullah Yoftali 

Uzbeg. Born 1914 at Kabul; married with three 
children; the son of Muhammad Mirza Yoftali, 
Minister of State (L.P. 62), and the nephew of Ali 
Muhammad (L.P. 25); educated at Habibia College 
and in 1935 was one of the six students sent to Japan 
for higher education; gained degree in economics at 
Imperial University at Tokyo in 1943; on return to 
Kabul was appointed president of the Afghan 
Building and Loan Bank (Kasseh-i-Imrani) and in 
1949 visited the United States in this capacity to 
purchase building machinery; in 1950 appointed 
president of the Government Petrol, Sugar and 
Motor Monopoly, which, later in 1950, became the 
Government Monopolies Department; in autumn 









1951 accompanied Naim, Minister of Mines, to 
Persia to negotiate the Afghan-Persian oil agree¬ 
ment signed in November 1951. In 1952 was a 
member of the delegation to the United Nations 
General Assembly. 

Intelligent, fairly industrious and appears to have 
more than the average sense of responsibility and 
receptiveness to new ideas; he believes in Govern¬ 
ment planning and is therefore opposed to the free 
enterprise group centred round Abdul Majid; was 
interested in establishing some form of income-tax 
and also engaged in setting up privately a modern 
garage; well disposed to us and the Americans; 
speaks French, English and Japanese. 

23. Ahmad Ali 

Sardar, Muhammadzai. Born 1899. Son of 
Suleiman Khan and cousin of King Nadir Shah. 
Brother of Ghulam Muhammad (L.P. 38) and 
Ali Shah. Appointed aide-de-camp to King 
Amanuliah 1923, but incurred his displeasure by 
marrying without his approval. Governor of 
Jalalabad 1923-24. Imprisoned by Bacha-i-Saqao 
April 1929, but released in October. Minister in 
Paris November 1929; transferred to London June 
1931. Represented Afghanistan at the Economic 
Conference, London 1933. Relieved in July 1933 
and appointed Minister of Education. 1937, ambas¬ 
sador at Tehran. 1939. transferred to London as 
minister. Returned to Kabul 1946 on relief by 
Muhammad Naim. Appointed July 1948 Minister 
of State and civil aide-de-camp to King Zahir Shah. 
Appointed Court Minister in November 1953. 

Is a pleasant man, a keen sportsman, but not very 
capable. Is pro-British and very friendly to mem¬ 
bers of the British Embassy. His wife was educated 
in England and speaks and writes English perfectly. 
He speaks English, French and Urdu. His eldest 
son. Abdul Ali. was at Gresham School, Holt. 

24. Ahmad Ali Kohzad 

Shia of Persian descent and unimportant family. 
Born 1908 at Kabul. Educated at Istiqlal College, 
where he was a contemporary of the King, who has 
remained his friend. Trained as archaeologist by 
M. Hackin, the former director of the Delegation 
Archeologique Fran^aise en Afghanistan. 1931, 
guide and interpreter to the Citroen Hardt Central 
Asian Expedition. Some time first secretary at 
Rome; on return to Kabul was thrown into prison 
for seven months by Prime Minister Hashim for 
some trifling misdemeanour—as a consequence is 
now said to be terrified of taking any decision. 
About 1944 joined the Press Department. Was 
appointed Director of the Museum in 1946 and is 
now also Director of Historical Studies in Press 
Department. 1948, representative of the Afghan 
Academy at the 500th Anniversary Celebration of 
the birth of Amir Ali Shir Navai at Tashkent. 1951, 
on six-months* United States Government-sponsored 
visit to the United States, where he visited museums 
and met historians and orientalists. In interview 
with the Cincinnati Enquirer laid all the ills of the 
Middle East to-day at the feet of the British. On 
return from United States was invited by British 
Council to spend a fortnight in Britain. Also spent 
a few days in Paris on a sponsored visit. Went to 
India in 1954 as a member of an Afghan Cultural 
Mission, and later lectured in Italy. Is probably 
now the leading Afghan propagandist, and advances 
the historical arguments for Pashtunistan in the 
official press. His articles frequently take the form 
of violent polemics against British policy. Is one of 
the few Afghans who have travelled at all extensively 
in this country and he talks well on Afghan history 
and geography. Prefers to speak French but also 
has fair English. 


25. Ali Muhammad Mirza 

Tajik. Born about 1894. Brother-in-law of Ameer 
Habi nullah. Travelled in Europe, and on return 
(1^23) appointed assistant in the Ministry of 
Education. In 1925 Under-Secretary, Ministry 
of Education. Minister at Rome February 1927. 
Was with Amanuliah in London March 1928. 
Minister of Commerce November 1928. A member 
of Bacha-i-Saqao’s “ Council for the Maintenance of 
Order ” February 1929. Appointed Minister of 
Education November 1929. June 1933 appointed 
Afghan representative at the Economic Conference, 
London, and in July minister in London. Minister 
in Switzerland and representative to the League of 
Nations February' 1935. Selected to represent 
Afghanistan at the Fourth International Hospital 
Conference in Rome May 1935. Represented King 
Zahir Shah at funeral of King George V in London 
January 1936. Returned to Kabul 1938 and 
appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs. Attended 
wedding celebrations of Crown Prince of Iran and 
meeting of Council of Saadabad Pact 1939. 
Decorated Sardar-i-Ala 1946. Joined King in Paris 
in January 1950 and accompanied him on visits to 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Iraq and Persia. Acting 
Prime Minister during absence abroad of Sardar 
Shah Mahmud (January-September 1951). Appointed 
Deputy Prime Minister on the Prime Minister’s 
return, but not being related to the Royal Family 
his influence is questionable. Was suspected by 
Shah Mahmud of having succumbed to Daud's 
influence during the former’s prolonged visit to the 
United States in 1951. Has advocated the need for 
democratic reforms but is also believed to have 
supported policy of arrest of democratic opposition 
leaders in May 1952. Claims to be convinced, 
although lacking cast-iron proof, that the latter were 
conspiring with the Soviet Embassy. March 1953 
was succeeded as Foreign Minister by Sultan Ahmad 
(L.P. 82) but remained Deputy Foreign Minister 
with particular responsibility for supervision of 
economic affairs and foreign assistance. Appointed 
Deputy Prime Minister in the Government of 
Muhammad Daud in September 1953. 

Suffers from serious disease of the blood. Lives 
with Aziz-ul-Rehman, a senior official in the 
Ministry of Education and expert on Russian affairs 
who has a Russian (or Polish) wife, suspected off 
and on of being both his mistress and a Russian 
spy. Speaks English well but little or no French. 
Is a keen student of English literature. Interested 
particularly in education. Capable and eminently 
reasonable to all comers, but of doubtfully strong 
character. Friendly to us to all appearances, but 
probably equally so to other missions. Loves a good 
game of bridge. 


26. Allah Nawaz 

Son of Khan Bahadur Rab Nawaz Khan, 
honorary magistrate, Multan. As a student in 
Lahore ran away to Afghanistan. In Jalalabad 
(1920) was an assistant editor of the lttihad-i- 
Mashriqi. Superintendent of schools, Jalalabad 
Circle. Was an agent of the Indian Revolu¬ 
tionary Party in Afghanistan and Tashkent and 
channel of communication between them and the 
Hindustani fanatics. 1927 employed by the German- 
Afghan Company as interpreter. Helped Nadir Shah 
in his advance on Kabul 1929. Appointed Minister 
of Court October 1929, and equerry November 1929. 
Visited Europe in 1931, 1932 and 1933, when popular 
rumour in Kabul said he had been sent to assassinate 
ex-King Amanuliah. Appointed Minister in Berlin 
1935, although not at first accepted by the German 
Government owing to his being the representative 
at the trial of Said Kemal. Remained as Minister at 
Berlin until the collapse of Germany, having returned 


several times on visits to Kabul, once (1940) via 
Russia. 

Devoted to late King Nadir Shah, his life has been 
threatened by the Amanuliah Party. Trusted by 
former Prime Minister, Hashim Khan, who con¬ 
sidered him very capable. Said to be anti-British. 
During early post-war years was in Europe as 
guardian to Princess Bilquis. Returned to Kabul 
in 1952 but has not been given a public appointment. 

27. Amanuliah Khan 

Ex-King of Afghanistan, third son of Ameei 
Habibullah by the Ulya Hazrat. Born 1st June, 
1892. In 1914 married Souriya, daughter of Sardar 
Mahmud Tarzi. 1916 reported friendly with German 
mission in Kabul and in favour of intervention in 
the war against Britain. When Court moved to 
Jalalabad in winter 1918-19 he remained behind as 
Governor of Kabul, and was in a very strong position, 
with control of the arsenal, treasury and stores, when 
the Ameer was murdered in February 1919. He pro¬ 
claimed himself Ameer, declared his uncle Nasrullah 
a usurper, and accused him of complicity in the 
murder. The troops in Jalalabad and Kabul sided 
with him and Nasrullah was compelled to submit. 
On 27th February was formerly crowned by the 
Tagao Mullah, and in a speech stated that 
Inayatullah, eldest son of the Ameer Habibullah, had, 
by iiis recognition of Nasrullah's usurpation, forfeited 
his claim to the throne. On 13th April held a special 
durbar in Kabul for the trial of those accused of the 
Ameer’s murder, and at its conclusion a colonel 
named Ali Shah Reza, generally regarded as a mere 
scapegoat, was sentenced to death and executed. 
Sardar Nasrullah and others sentenced to imprison¬ 
ment for life. Amanuliah soon found his position 
threatened by intrigue on behalf of Inayatullah and 
the restiveness of the army, who were not satisfied 
with the enquiry made into the murder of Habibullah. 
The army was therefore despatched to the Indian 
frontier, in order to divert its attention and to take 
advantage of the disturbances in India should these 
develop into open rebellion. The commander-in-chief 
apparently exceeded his instructions and precipitated 
hostilities, which resulted in the Third Afghan War. 
A variety of considerations led to the grant of lenient 
terms to Afghanistan, including recognition of her 
complete independence. As a result Amanuliah 
was able to claim he had won the freedom of 
his country by the sword, and, by conclusion of 
treaties with a number of European countries, that 
he had brought about the recognition of Afghanistan 
on a basis of equality by the Great Powers. These 
tactics gained him considerable prestige, both in his 
country and throughout the East. This prestige 
tended to increase his natural vanity and render him 
impatient of advice. Through his wife he had been 
brought under u Young Turk ” influence, and he 
proceeded to carry out a fantastically rapid pro¬ 
gramme of reform without regard for the backward¬ 
ness and prejudice of his people, particularly the 
mullahs. He failed to profit by the warning sounded 
by several rebellions, the most serious of which was 
the Khost rising of 1924, and continued to spend his 
revenues on schemes for social or educational progress 
whilst neglecting his army. These tendencies were 
exaggerated as a result of his European tour of 
1927-28, and particularly, it is believed, as a result 
of his visit to Mustafa Kemal at Ankara. In the 
autumn of 1928 the Shinwaris rose in revolt and were 
soon followed by other tribes. Bacha-i-Saqao, a 
brigand of low birth, attacked Kabul in December 
1928 and again in January 1929. Amanuliah 
announced his abdication in favour of Inayatullah 
on 14th January and fled to Kandahar a day or two 
later. At Kandahar attempted to rally support for 
Durrani dynasty and formally rescinded his abdica 
tion. In April he advanced’ on Kabul, but owing 
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to the hostility of the Ghilzais, was repulsed near 
Ghazni and defeated at Mukur. Arrived at Cnaman 
with his family on 23rd May, and sailed from Bombay 
for Italy on 22nd June, 1929. Visited Mustafa 
Kemal in Ankara several times in 1930, returning 
to Italy. Visited Mecca in 1931 to perform 
pilgrimage, with the object of either rehabilitating 
himself in Moslem eyes, or concerting measures for 
the recovery of his throne. Published a letter decry¬ 
ing King Nadir and his regime. At Venice in March 
1^32 reported to have met Afghan Minister from 
Berlin; more likely it was Abdul Hadi 
(L.P. 4). Said to have definite understandings with 
Soviet and Persia and to have many friends in Ger¬ 
many. Constant rumours of his whereabouts and 
intentions were circulated among the tribes on both 
sides of the border during 1932. Reported to be 
writing his autobiography and going to Russia when 
he had finished it to have it published by the Soviet. 
This has never materialised. In Europe he constantly 
intrigued against the present Afghan regime with a 
view to regaining throne. July 1933 visited Con¬ 
stantinople and held a meeting of his principal sup¬ 
porters there. Reported to have tried, unsuccessfully, 
to obtain Soviet support to his efforts. The execution 
of the late Ghulam Nabi, one of his chief adherents, 
intensified his hostility against the Yahya Khel. 
Members of his party were responsible for the 
assassinations of King Nadir Shah (Kabul 1933) and 
his brother Muhammad Aziz (Berlin 1933) and were 
active in intriguing on Amanullah’s behalf. Deprived 
of Afghan nationality in November 1933. Received 
an annual allowance of about £150 a month from 
the Italian Government, and rumoured to draw an 
allowance from the Soviet Government. Was in 
Rome with his family when it was liberated by the 
Allies at the end of the war. Before Shah Wall’s 
return from Paris to Afghanistan early in 1947 
Amanuliah informed him that he wished to make 
his peace with the present dynasty. Following this 
and other approaches to Afghan representatives in 
Rome he was informed that nothing could be done 
until he had made his submission. This he did in a 
letter dated 27th October, 1948, to King Zahir Shah, 
which appeared in the Kabul press on 18th Novem¬ 
ber, 1948, together with an intimation that the King 
and Parliament had agreed to pardon Amanuliah 
and to restore his Afghan nationality. He was 
subsequently granted an allowance from the Afghan 
Government now (June 1950) said to be £600 a 
month. The Afghan Government do not apparently 
intend that he should ever return to Afghanistan, 
and after the initial announcement, dropped 
the subject entirely. Still in Italy in June 1950, where 
he met King Zahir Shah cordially earlier in the 
year when the latter was on his way to Paris. An old 
man now, though, and unlikely to regain any of his 
political importance. In 1952 made a vague 
approach to the British Minister at Berne but was 
not encouraged. A number of pro-Amanuliah 
rumours circulated throughout 1951 and 1952. 

28. Amir-ud-Din 

Born 1899 in Kabul. Educated at Habibiya 
(American) College, and after working in the elec¬ 
tricity department went to Germany, whence he 
returned in 1932 with a diploma in electrical 
engineering. Technical director and later president 
of the Textile Company. In 1948 visited Europe 
and the United States on a purchasing mission. 
Elected to Kabul Provincial Advisory Council 1949 
but refused to accept election. Appointed Director- 
General of Agriculture in October 1949. Left for 
Moscow in April 1950 as leader of three-man trade 
mission to the U.S.S.R. Returned in July 1950, 
having signed four-year barter agreement. Resigned 
from post of Director-General of Agriculture in 
May 1951 publishing his reasons for doing so, which 









probably formed strongest criticism of Government 
any official has dared to express openly in letter 
to independent paper. However, in November 1951 
he was appointed to succeed Dr. Abdul Rauf as 
head of the Purchasing Mission in Europe, which set 
up headquarters at Munich in spring 1951. 

29. Asadullah Saraj (Lieutenant-General) 

Sardar. Muhammadzai, born 1911, son of the late 
Ameer Habibullah by the Ulya Janab, sister of the 
late King Nadir Shah. Is thus half-brother of ex- 
King Amanullah and cousin of King Zahir Shah. 
Educated at the French school, Kabul. Imprisoned 
in Kabul by Bacha-i-Saqao in 1929 and grossly ill- 
treated. Appointed Sar-i-Os (Commander of the 
Royal Bodyguard) and aide-de-camp to the Minister 
of War, then (December 1930) Quartermaster- 
General in addition to his other duties. Appointed 
General Officer Commanding, Guards Division, in 
1933. Went to Persia to attend millenary celebra¬ 
tions of the poet Firdausi October 1934 and returned 
to Kabul in the same month, having met Reza Shah. 
Left Kabul for Europe (March 1937) and represented 
King Zahir Shah at the Coronation of King 
George VI. Attended Turkish manoeuvres (August- 
September 1937). On the reorganisation of the 
Kabul Army Corps in 1939 he was relieved of his 
Guards command and became Inspector-General of 
the Army. Chief of General Staff May 1946. 
Occasionally officiated as Minister of Defence until 
1948 when he was appointed Deputy Prime Minister 
and Minister of the Interior. October 1949 also 
Second Assistant in the Prime Ministry and member 
of the newly-formed Supreme Council of Govern¬ 
ment. October 1950, appointed ambassador to 
Turkey at instance of his adversary Daud. In April 
1952 visited Kabul for two months when he allegedly 
declined offer of the Ministry of the Interior. 

Is important as the lineal representative of both 
the “ Kabul ” and “ Peshawar ” Sardars. He is not 
a particularly strong character and is therefore not 
likely to be any danger to the present regime. Is a 
great favourite of the former Prime Minister, Shah 
Mahmud, who is married to his half-sister. Though 
nervous in manner he is intelligent and takes his 
profession seriously. Is very well disposed to the 
British. Speaks fluent French, and took his wife to 
Paris for medical treatment in 1949. Has one son 
born in 1934, and a daughter betrothed to Zalmai 
Shah, the eldest son of Shah Mahmud. 

30. Ataullah Khan 

Muhammadzai. Borne. 1917. Grandson of Amir 
Dost Muhammad and nephew of Amir Abdur 
Rahman Khan. His family originated from 
Kandahar and his mother is believed to be Kashmiri. 
Trained in Turkey and Germany (late ’30s and 
early ’40s) and an admirer of both countries. 
Appointed Police Chief of Kabul with rank of major 
c. 1950. His present duties include both the public 
security of Kabul City and the supervision of all 
non-diplomatic foreigners. He is obviously in close 
touch with both the Security Service and the Protocol 
Department of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
Believed to have interrogated the political detainees 
of May 1952. He seems to discharge his duties 
with efficiency and courtesy. Appears to be an 
honest and soldierly character and to enjoy invita¬ 
tions to this embassy. Speaks Turkish and German. 

31. Faiz Muhammad Zekria 

Sardar, Muhammadzai. Son of Sardar Gul 
Muhammad. Bom about 1899. Was secretary 
to Muhammad Aslam, Afghan Envoy, Tashkent. 
Adviser to Muhammad Wali, Afghan Envoy to 
Moscow 1920. First counsellor to Muhammad 
Wali’s mission to Europe 1921 which visited 
London. America. Paris and Rome. First 


Under-Secretary in Foreign Ministry 1922. In 
addition acted as Minister of Education 1923. 
Appointed Minister of Education March 1924. A 
member of Bacha-i-Saqao’s “ Council for the Main¬ 
tenance of Order” April 1929, although at one time 
the Bacha had condemned him to death. Appointed 
Foreign Minister by King Nadir Shah November 
1929. Went on pilgrimage to Mecca in 1933. Left 
Kabul December 1935 for an extended European 
tour. In London was received in audience by The 
King and had conversations with the Secretaries of 
State for Foreign Affairs and India. Saw Hitler in 
Berlin and finally reached Kabul in April 1936 via 
Moscow. Again visited Europe in 1936, and 
returned in January 1937. Relinquished post of 
Foreign Minister in 1938 on appointment as ambas¬ 
sador to Turkey. Transferred to London as 
ambassador in July 1948. Recalled to Kabul for 
consultations in February-May 1949, he indulged in 
sustained and voluble advocacy of the Afghan case 
for Pashtunistan and was impervious to argument. 
Appointed Minister of Education (October 1949) 
and, as such, head of Group III of the Government 
Executive (controlling Education and Health) and 
member of the Supreme Council of Government. 
His first address to the university was a fiery speech 
on the rights of Pashtunistan. Relieved of his 
appointment in October 1950 after repeated rumours 
of his desire to resign. Enjoys himself as raconteur 
and elder statesman, but still has no public 
appointment. 

Believes Afghanistan is original home of Aryans 
and is writing a book to prove it. 

Accompanied Hashim Khan to Karachi in 
December 1952 for abortive negotiations on 
Pashtunistan. Went on same mission with same 
result in May 1953. 

32. Fazl Ahmad Mujaddadi 

Hazrat Sahib of Chaughatan, Herat. Son of 
Abdul Wahab and grandson of Hazrat Muhammad 
Umar Jan of the family of Sirhind Pirs.. Bom 1892 
at Bakharz in East Persia, where his father was in 
exile. The family returned to Afghanistan in 1902. 
Qualified as a judge in religious matters. Visited 
Nadir Shah on his accession in 1929, and was ap¬ 
pointed Assistant Minister of Justice 1930, and 
officiating Minister 1932. After Nadir Shah’s 
assassination visited Kandahar to spread propaganda 
in favour of King Zahir Shah. Minister of Justice 
1934. Member of joint Perso-Afghan Commission 
to enquire into the Zorobad (Iran) incident December 
1934. May 1946 appointed President of the Senate. 

His family is influential and receives an allow¬ 
ance from the Afghan Government, but he himself 
lacks influence and character. He has pleasant 
manners and is friendly. Married in 1930 a 
daughter of Sher Agha (L.P. 33). Still President of 
the Senate. 

33. Fazal-i-Umar (Sher Agha) 

Known popularly as the Mullah of Shor Bazaar 
and also by the title of Nuri-i-Masha’ikh. A 
member of the family of Sirhind Pirs established 
in Kabul. Son of Quyum, Hazrat Sahib of 
Shor Bazaar, from whom he inherited the title. 
1926 went on pilgrimage to Mecca and did not 
return to Kabul, but eventually went to Dera Ismail 
Khan, where in 1928 he was intriguing against 
Amanullah. Expelled from North-West Frontier 
Province March 1928 for preaching against Afghan 
Government. September 1928 Amanullah asked him 
to return to Afghanistan but he refused. After the 
abdication of Amanullah he went to the Southern 
Province where he assisted Nadir Shah. Appointed 
Minister of Justice November 1929. In June 
his daughter married Fazal Ahmad (L.P. 32). 
December 1931 tendered resignation and ceased 


working as Minister. Reported at this time to be 
spreading anti-Nadir propaganda. His resignation, 
however, was not accepted until December 1932. 
Given a fort and 70 acres of land in Chahardeh by 
King Zahir Shah (March 1936). Visited Mecca 
1938 and Sirhind (Punjab) on pilgrimage March 
1940. In 1942 expressed desire for Allied victory 
but was also reported in close contact with Italian 

I Legation at this time. Visited India 1944 and again 
1945. 

Regarded as the leader of the mullahs, he is 
reactionary and opposed to progressive reforms. In 
July 1951 he applied pressure on the Government 
to condemn Safi, an intellectual who in an inde¬ 
pendent press article had ridiculed a local dogma. 
The Government were forced to give ground to 
Conservative opinion and put Safi under a form 
of detention. He does not subscribe to the Govern¬ 
ment’s Pashtunistan policy, which he considers 
disruptive of Islamic solidarity. Strongly criticised 
Pakistan Government, however, for death sentences 
on two mullahs during the anti-Qadiani riots in 
Lahore in early 1953. 

He was active in advocating the Arab cause in 
Palestine. In 1947 and early 1948 he opposed 
official Afghan Government policy of discouraging 
ffie movement of tribesmen to the Kashmir front; 
in December 1948 he toured Northern Pakistan, 
making speeches of outspoken condemnation of 
Indian behaviour in Kashmir. He has continued to 
advocate support for Pakistan in Kashmir. In 
1951, when on pilgrimage to Mecca, made public 
pronouncement at Karachi on Muslim unity which 
was generally regarded as a gloss on Afghan- 
Pakistan relations. Apart from his position as the 
leading Afghan divine, he wields great influence 
amongst the Suleiman Khel Ghilzai and is said to 
be very close to the King in spite of the Govern¬ 
ment's dislike of him. In early 1952 his half-brother 
1 , .81) was relieved of his post as Minister 

at Cairo and Jedda which he had held for some 
twenty years. 

34. Ghulam Faruq (Doctor) 

Born Kabul 1909. Studied medicine in Germany 
and graduated in Berlin. Returned to Kabul in 
1940. Principal of Medical School 1945. Under- 

I Secretary in Ministry of Health 1948, and acted as 
Minister of Health. Member of Afghan delegation 
to World Health Conference 1949. Appointed 
Minister of Health 1950, and reappointed to same 
post in September 1953. 

35. Ghulam Faruq 

Muhammadzai. Born 1902. Son of Sardar 
Muhammad Usman. Arrested with his father at 
same time as ex-King Amanullah arrested the 
j^azrat Sahibs of Shor Bazaar September 1928. 
Released October 1928. Went to Peshawar and 
returned to Afghanistan with Hashim Khan March 
1929. Later employed on propaganda work for 
Hashim in Mohmand country. Under-Secretary to 
the Minister of the Interior December 1929. 
Governor of the Eastern Province December 1930. 
Left Jalalabad and took over the Governorship of 
Kandahar in 1932. Did well as Governor and dis¬ 
played considerable energy. July 1935 appointed 
I Governor of Herat in succession to Abdur Rahim. 
Again appointed Governor of Kandahar (1938); 
relieved of post (1939) owing to poor health, and 
appointed officiating Home Minister. 1941 appointed 
Governor, Kataghan and Badakshan Provinces, and 
in 1942 returned to Kabul to officiate as Home 
Minister for short time. Transferred February 1946 
as head of the civil and military administration in 
the Eastern Province where he was successful in 
securing the submission of the Safi rebels. May 
1946 appointed Minister of the Interior and given 
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the title of “ Sardar-i-Ala." Incurred the displeasure 
of the Prime Minister in 1942 owing to a liaison with 
the wife of his brother-in-law. He divorced his wife 
and, much against the wish of the Royal Family, 
married the wife of his brother-in-law. Relieved 
of his appointment July 1948 and appointed Minister 
of State. Seldom appears in public. 

Is capable and hard working and is believed to be 
loyal to the present regime. 

36. Ghulam Faruq Saraj 

Muhammadzai Pathan. Born c. 1913. A half- 
brother of Amanullah. He has some twenty brothers, 
eighteen of whom are in Kabul. His mother, a 
Tajik is a sister of Ali Muhammad (L.P. 25) 
with whom he is on fairly close terms. His wife is 
the sister of Ghulam Muhammad, the Minister at 
Prague (L.P. 37). Formerly a Ministry of the Interior 
official, but from 1950 head of the Olympic Depart¬ 
ment, which post is more to his liking. 1952, given 
concurrent appointment of Under-Secretary in the 
Ministry of Public Works. Led Afghan team to 
Asian Games at Delhi in 1950. Went on goodwill 
sports mission to Persia in 1951. 1951 enquired 

possibility of obtaining a British football trainer for 
Kabul. Speaks fair French and English, little Pushtu. 
A jovial character who is friendly to everyone. 
Visited Bombay for medical treatment for gout in 
the summer of 1953. 

37. Ghulam Muhammad Suleiman 

Muhammadzai. A younger brother of Sardar 
Ahmad Ali (L.P. 23) and Ali Shah. Born about 
1907. Educated at the French School, Kabul. 
Employed as clerk in the Foreign Ministry prior 
to his appointment as chief of protocol there 
in 1939. May 1946 Afghan Consul-General in 
Delhi. [1948 Afghan Charge d’Affaires in Delhi 
with the rank of counsellor.] Head of delegation to 
I.L.O. at Geneva June 1949. May 1950 again chief 
of protocol. Foreign Ministry. 1952 appointed 
Minister at Prague. A keen advocate of the 
Pashtunistan policy, he occasionally argued that 
Afghanistan might obtain more material aid from 
Soviet Russia than from the United States or the 
United Nations. 

Friendly and pleasant, but has an exaggerated 
idea of his own importance. Speaks French and 
good English. 

38. Ghulam Muhammad Sherzad 

Son of late Sher Ahmad; born about 1902. 
Studied in the Military College and in Europe. 
Married a daughter of Muhammad Aziz, brother 
of King Nadir Shah. Started service as clerk in 
Trade Ministry and later promoted Director of 
Factories. Visited India 1933. July 1941 secretary 
of the Ministry of Mines. Flew to England in 
October 1945 for a serious operation and returned 
April 1946. May 1946 appointed Acting Minister 
of Mines. Left for Switzerland to take his wife 
for medical treatment early in 1949. October 1949 
Minister of Communications. 1952 appointed 
Minister at Rome. November 1953 appointed 
ambassador at Paris. 

A pleasant and friendly, if somewhat colourless 
individual. Is a brother-in-law of Muhammad Umar 
(L.P. 70) and a friend of Sardar Daud. Speaks 
French and English. 

39. Ghulam Muhammad Faryad 

Born about 1907. Educated at Habibiva (Ameri¬ 
can) College in Kabul, and subsequently in Germany, 
where he became an electrical engineer. Later head 
of the Electrical Company of Afghanistan, where he 
made a very good name for himself. President of 
the Kabul Municipality 1949. In Germany during 
first quarter of 1950 to negotiate for hydro-electric 
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equipment for Ministry of National Economy. He 
instigated and carried through a number of reforms 
with very great energy and has far-reachine plans for 
developing Kabul into a clean, modern city. In 1951 
again went to Switzerland and Germany as member 
of Purchasing Commission to buy cotton spinning 
&c. machinery and place contract for hydro-electric 
scheme at Sarobi. Made further Purchasing Mission 
to Germany in 1952, returning in June with a second 
(Dutch-German) wife. 

A man of no important family and of apparently 
eccentric behaviour, but popular. A convinced 

Ge. r manophile. Speaks fluent German and tolerable 
English. 

40. GhuJam Rasul (Lieutenant-Genera!) 

Nuristani. Governor of Ghazni and Katawaz 1939. 
Officiating Governor of the Southern Province 1944. 
Master-General of the Ordnance in the Ministry of 
Defence in 1946 and Adjutant-General in 1948. 
Military Governor of the Southern Province in 1952, 
and Deputy Minister of National Defence in 1953. 
Said to be unpopular with the Suleiman Khel. 

41. Ghulam Siddiq 

Sardar-i-Ala. Son of Sipah Salar (commander-in- 
chief) Ghulam Haider, Charkhi. Brother of Ghulam 
Jilani, Ghulam Nabi and Abdul Aziz. Born 
1894. Assistant to Gul Muhammad, Afghan 
Envoy in India, October 1919, and a junior member 
of the Afghan Delegation at the Mussoorie Confer¬ 
ence. Second counsellor to the Afghan Mission under 
Wali Muhammad, which visited" Europe in 1920. 
Appointed Afghan Minister at Berlin 1922, where 
he remained until April 1926. First personal 
secretary to the King and Minister of Court January 

1927. Appointed to officiate as Foreign Minister 
January 1927 during absence of the late Mahmud 
Tam in Europe. With King Amanullah in Europe 

1928. Appointed Foreign Minister November 1928. 
Sent to Jalalabad to bargain with rebels December 

1928. Fled with Amanullah to Kandahar January 

1929. Despatched to Russia by Amanullah on a 
special mission March 1929. Assumed the duties 
of Afghan Minister, Moscow, April 1929. Returned 
Kabul December 1929. In Mecca June 1930. In 
Berlin 1930 engaged in anti-Nadir activities. 
Returned to Afghanistan under promise of free 
pardon from the King. Suspected distributing agent 
of Amanullah’s letters in Kabul April 1931. Arrived 
Berlin 1931, to take up the appointment of .Afghan 
Minister. Worked almost openly against his own 
Government and Britain during his tenure in Berlin. 
Wrote to Nadir professing his loyalty in July 1932. 
His brother, Ghulam Nabi, was staying with him in 
July 1932 when he was invited to return to 
Afghanistan by the King. As a result of the plot 
discovered when Ghulam Nabi was executed in 
November 1932, Ghulam Siddiq was dismissed from 
his appointment. Visited Mecca during spring 1933 
and in touch with pro-Amanullah Afghan element 
amongst the pilgrims. Visited Constantinople in early 
summer and was in touch with Soviet representative, 
Bovoroi, through his brother Abdul Aziz. Engaged 
in active pro-Amanullah work in Europe. Visited 
Berlin November 1933 and Rome January 1934. 
1934 married sister of ex-Queen Souriya. Lived 
in Berlin (1936) and frequently visited Rome, 
where believed in close touch with Amanullah and 
working hard on his behalf. Receives annual 
allowance from Italian Government. A close per¬ 
sonal friend of ex-King Amanullah and greatly 
trusted by him. Speaks French, German and a little 
English. Bitterly opposed to present Afghan regime, 
and now ex-King Amanullah’s principal adherent in 
Europe. Stated to be wealthy. Deprived of Afghan 
nationality November 1933. Believed involved in 
spring 1940 in plot to restore Amanullah with German 


and Russian assistance. Plans said to have mis¬ 
carried owing to disagreement between Germany and 
Soviet. Was reported April 1940 to have arrived in 
Stalinabad. 1941 arrived Istanbul, but Turkish 
Government refused him permission to stay there and 
he returned to Germany. Taken from Berlin to 
Moscow' by the Russians in 1945 and at first well 
treated but later imprisoned. Has been offered an 
annuity by the Afghan Government on condition he 
returns to Afghanistan. May be in the Soviet Zone 
of Germany and might some day be used by the 
Russians. Reported in 1950 to be in Soviet Zone 
near Berlin which he visits frequently. 

42. Ghulam Yahya Tarzi 

Muhammadzai, born 1898, son of Habibullah Naib 
Tarzi, nephew of Mahmud Tarzi, brother of L.P. 40 
and cousin of L.P. 44. Formerly secretary of 
Afghan Legation, Berlin. Appointed Under-Secret¬ 
ary, Foreign Ministry, June 1926. Received Order 
of Astor, 1st Class, February 1927. Accompanied 
Amanullah to Europe 1927-28. Roughly handled 
by Bacha-i-Saqao’s men, but still in Foreign Office, 
January 1929. Afghan Minister, Rome, December 
1929. First secretary. Foreign Ministry 1930. 
Visited Chakhansur, November 1931, in connexion 
with Helmand water dispute with Persia. Officiated 
for the Foreign Minister in the autumn of 1933. 
Appointed Director of Department of Public Health 
February 1935. Appointment raised to that of 
Minister in June. Relieved of post November 1939 
and appointed Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. 
Reappointed Minister of Health 1940. Again 
appointed Minister of Posts and Telegraphs in June 
1946. Minister at Bagdad April 1948; also accredited 
to Syria, the Lebanon and Transjordan. Appointed 
Minister of Mines in October 1949. Signed Treaty 
of friendship between Afghanistan and the Lebanon 
in Beirut in October 1950. 1952, returned to Kabul 
and appointed Minister of Communications. 
Appointed Minister of Finance early in 1953. 
Appointed Ambassador at Moscow and concurrently 
Minister to Sweden in October 1953. 

A pleasant, well-mannered man with presence but 
no outstanding ability. Said to be corrupt. Speaks 
German and Turkish. Is an intimate friend of 
Abdul Samad (L.P. 18). 

43. Habibullah Tarzi 

Muhammadzai, born 1896, son of Muhammad 
Zaman and nephew of Mahmud Tarzi. Was a junior 
Under-Secretary in Foreign Ministry 1922-23. To 
Paris as secretary to Mahmud Tarzi when latter was 
Minister there. On return to Kabul reappointed 
Under-Secretary in Foreign Ministry. Minister in 
Paris November 1928. Third Secretary, Foreign 
Ministry, May 1931. Chief delegate to Dokalim 
Boundary Commission June 1932. Chief delegate 
on Persian Boundary and Helmand Water 
Commission October 1932. Minister at Tokyo July 
1933. Returned to Kabul June 1939, and appointed 
first secretary in Foreign Ministry 1946. Afghan 
Minister in China; represented Afghan Government 
at Philippines Independence Day celebrations on his 
way to take up his appointment. January 1950 
returned to Kabul after collapse of Chinese 
Nationalist Government Now has no official post. 

He owns property in Kabul, is an exacting landlord 
who always wishes to raise rents and make money. 
He speaks English fluently and is pleasant and well- 
mannered. Was retained at Foreign Ministry 
1939-46 because not entirely trusted by present 
regime. 

44. Jalaluddin Tarzi 

Born about 1910. Formerly Under-Secretary in 
Ministry of Health. Director-General of Inter¬ 
national Section of Foreign Ministry August 1948 
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and in this capacity accompanied Prince Naim 
(L.P. 64) to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations at Paris in winter 1951 and at New York 
in 1952. Officiated as chief of protocol in 1950. 
Appointed Chief of Protocol in July 1954. His son- 
in-law, Sultan Ahmed Ali, was one of the Opposition 
group arrested in May 1952. Smooth and pleasant; 
speaks good French. Cousin and brother-in-law of 
L.P. 43 and brother of L.P. 42. Nephew of 
Mahmud Tarzi. 

45. Khalilullah Khalili 

Safi. Born about 1905. 

Son-in-law of General Abdul Rahim (L.P. 14), 
with whom he was arrested in 1945 for suspected 
complicity in Safi disturbances. Released by Shah 
Mahmud and appointed Cabinet Secretary in 1949. 
Early in 1953 he was made president of the Press 
Department, but continued to act as Cabinet 
Secretary as well. Enjoys the reputation of writing 
excellent Persian prose and poetry and of being a 
great wit. Speaks no European language. A friend 
of Dr. Anas (L.P. 53). 

46. Mir Ghulam Muhammad Ghubbar 

Born about 1896; a brother of Saiyid Qasim 
Rishtiya (L.P. 76); began his career in the Afghan 
Foreign Service when it was created in 1921-22; 
Secretary to the Legation in London for two 
years; also served at Moscow, Berlin and Paris; 
worked as a Press Department official and was a 
prominent member of the Pashm Tolana (Academy). 
Some-time attached to the Governor of Herat but 
sent back to Kabul discredited and again incurred 
some suspicion when on a Government mission to 
Tashkent for two years. Exiled to Farah bv 
Hashim, then Prime Minister, but permitted to return 
to Kabul by Shah Mahmud in 1947, when latter 
became Prime Minister. Shah Mahmud, anxious to 
make use of his ability, reappointed him to the Press 
Department and helped him to win election as 
Deputy for Kabul to the National Assembly in 1948. 
In 1951 Ghubbar became prominent as one of the 
two leading critics of the Government (Dr. Mahmudi, 
L.P. 16, being the other), both during the sessions 
of the National Assembly, where he led attacks on 
such Government policies as the corvee , compulsory 
military service, forcible grain requisitioning and 
refusaf to publish budget details, and through the 
medium of the weekly paper Watan , whose publica¬ 
tion and policy he controlled. Watan (which 
appeared in March 1951 and was suppressed by the 
Government in February 1952 for an outspoken 
attack on Abdul Ghani, the Governor of Kandahar, 
(L.P. 3) usually employed satire to express its con¬ 
tempt for, and hostility towards, the Government 
and ruling family. Ghubbar’s principal associates 
were his brother, Mir Mohammad Sadiq Farhang 
and Abdul Haye Aziz (L.P. 7), who with him formed 
the editorial board of Watan and the nucleus of the 
Opposition group sometimes known as the Hizb-i- 
Watan (Fatherland or Nationalist Party). Their 
ostensible aim was the overthrow of the present 
regime and its replacement by some form of 
democratic Government controlled by a popularly 
elected National Assembly. Ghubbar again stood, 
this time unsuccessfully, as a National Assembly 
candidate for Kabul in April 1952. In May he was 
one of the seventeen leaders of the democratic group 
arrested and imprisoned. 

An energetic but erratic personality. Must be 
regarded with Habibi (L.P. 8) as one of the most 
intelligent members of the Opposition. It is not 
known whether he has any Communist sympathies. 
Former Minister for Foreign Affairs (L.P. 25) 
considered Opposition leaders arrested in May 1952 
had been in close touch with and had been subsidised 
by Soviet Embassy, and in 1951 expressed view that 
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Ghubbar and Dr. Mahmudi possibly “ shared some 
secret which might be communism/’ 

47. Mir Muhammad Sadiq 

Son of Mir Sikandar. Born about 1893. His 
father was a Court official with the honorary rank 
of general in the reign of Amir Sher ah and 
left Afghanistan during the Second Afghan War and 
lived first in Bagdad, where Muhammad Sadiq was 
born, and later in India, where the boy was educated. 
Mir Muhammad Sadiq returned to Afghanistan 
during the leign of ex-King Amanullah, and held 
minor appointments in the Educational and Agri¬ 
cultural Departments of the Southern Province and 
in Northern Afghanistan. During the reign of King 
Nadir Shah, he became First Secretary of the 
Embassy in Moscow for three years, and was then 
appointed Director-General of International Affairs 
in the Foreign Office. March 1943 appointed Afghan 
Consul-General at Meshed. Returned to Kabul June 
1946 and was appointed Head of Protocol Depart¬ 
ment in Ministry for Foreign Affairs. March 1950 
transferred to London as Minister-Counsellor in 
Afghan Embassv there. He is patient and cautious; 
speaks English, Urdu and a little Russian; is reason¬ 
ably well disposed towards the British. 

48. Mir Muhammad Yusaf 

Went to France in 1940 and graduated there in 
agriculture and science. Returned to Kabul in 1935 
and was appointed Director of Agriculture, 1949, 
Technical Adviser and Head of Department of 
Agriculture plans. Appointed Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture in September 1953, then Minister 
on the raisins of the Department to a Ministry in 
1954. " 

He is an energetic character, although ill-health 
hampers his activities. 

49. Muhammad Akram 

Born approximately 1909. Chief of Protocol in 
the Foreign Ministry 7 1937-39. Appointed Under¬ 
secretary "in Ministry of National Economy 1939 and 
acted, in addition, as private secretary to the King. 
1946 appointed Minister at Rome. Ambassador in 
Ankara from August 1948 to October 1950 when he 
was recalled to make way for Asadullah (L.P. 39) 
and offered his old post as secretary to King. Is 
related to the ruling family and enjoys the affection 
and confidence of the King. A pleasant, well- 
mannered individual, apparently friendly with the 
British, but was suspected of having been involved 
in pro-Axis intrigue in 1942-43. 

50. Muhammad Akram Parvanta 

Bom about 1915. A Shia from Ghorband. 
Educated German School, Kabul, and nine years in 
Germany training as civil engineer. During war 
worked on the" new Kabul-Sarobi road, which 
unfortunately finished at different levels in the 
middle. Director-General of Bridges and Highways 
in Ministry of Public Works until November 1949, 
when appointed Technical Under-Secrctary and 
acting Minister and subsequently, October 1950, 
Minister. Quite intelligent but probably not much 
staying power. Quite friendly in German, French 
and English. 

51. Muhammad Ali 

Muhammadzai, bom about 1912. Educated Lm- 
versitv of London. Married sister of Ahmad Ali 
(L.P. 23). Secretarv, Afghan Legation. London, 
durins larce part of 1939-45 war. Secretary to the 
ex-Primc " Minister, Shah Mahmud, in 1948. 
Accompanied Shah Mahmud (L.P. 78) on his visit to 
United States January-July 1951. Appointed Chief 
of Protocol at the Court Ministry in February 1954. 
Polished and agreeable, but seems lacking in vital 
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energy. He maintains an attitude of reserve towards 
all foreigners, but is basically well disposed towards 
the British and Americans. A grandson of Amir 
Yaqub Ali. 

52. Muhammad Amin (Amin Jan) 

A son of the Amir Habibullah by a slave girt, 
born in 1913. Arrived in Parachinar from Hazara 
September 1929 and left for Lahore in October 
ot same year. Arrested in Peshawar and deported 
to Burma March 1930. Transferred to Madras 
1940. Released by Government of India on 
partition in 1947. His submission was accepted by 
the Afghan Government and he was granted Afghan 
passport in Karachi in 1948. He then went to Burma 
(according to the Afghan Government) to install his 
British wife there. In September 1948 he was 
reported in Mahsud country at Sararogha. His 
activities were the subject of continual protests by 
the Afghan Government to Pakistan and to the 
British Embassy. In May 1949 he collected a lashkar 
of about 1,000 Mahsuds and moved north as if 
to enter Khost near Mughulgai. Political pressure 
by the Pakistan authorities led to the dispersal of 
his lashkar before it reached Afghanistan, but 
Afghans assembled to ward him off at Mughulgai 
were bombed by a Pakistan aircraft on 12th June, 
resulting in serious tension between Afghanistan and 
Pakistan. Since then he has not been overtly active. 
Still in Mahsud territory in June 1953. 

53. Muhammad Anas (Doctor) 

Born about 1904. The brother of Najibullah 
(L.P. 74). University lecturer in mathematics and 
a Ministry of Education official who gained rapid 
advancement when Prince Naim (L.P. 64) was his 
Minister. In 1950 elected rector of the University 
and in 1952 re-elected for a further two-year period. 
Ranks as the leading educationalist and is a man 
of wide interests. Believes that Islam, reformed, 
could play greater part in national life. Was largely 
responsible for establishing the seminary for mullahs 
at Paghman. Has connexion with moral rearma¬ 
ment and makes a point of urging young Afghans 
who go to Europe to visit Caux. Has travelled 
extensively in Europe. Was the first Afghan to 
spend six months in the United States, in 1948, under 
the State Department’s Leader Grant Programme, 
and represented Afghanistan at the U.N.E.S.C.O. 
Conference at Bangkok and Paris in 1952. 1948-50 
played a prominent part in the Government’s experi¬ 
ment in democracy and was a founder of the short¬ 
lived National Club which was intended to serve as a 
forum for democratic ideas and a training institution 
for young administrative and political leaders. Led 
an Afghan Cultural Delegation to Moscow and 
Tashkent in January 1954. One of his long-term 
ambitions is to have the laws of Afghanistan codified. 

He speaks good English, is friendly to this and 
the American Embassy. Recently expressed his 
concern over the Government’s incapacity and the 
danger of a drift towards Communism. A bachelor, 
and a close friend of Khalil-Ullah Khalili (L.P. 45), 
Secretary to the Cabinet. A staunch and progressive 
Nationalist, he may run into trouble. 

54. Muhammad Anwar (General) 

Born about 1880. Governor of Farah 1929. 
Deputy Commander-in-Chief 1935. Acting War 
Minister 1939 and aide-de-camp to the King 1948. 
1948. employed on intelligence duties. 1952, retired 
but still honorary A.D.C. to King and appears on 
official occasions. Likeable, hard-bitten and inde¬ 
pendent. A friend of Muhammad Nauroz (L.P. 66). 

55. Muhammad Arif (Lieutenant-General) 

Bom about 1910. Educated at the German School 
in Kabul, completed his military training in Turkey 


1938 and sent to Germany to purchase war material 
for Afghan Government. Returned to Kabul 1939 
and appointed Director of Military Training at the 
Ministry of War. Iv40 Chief of Staff to Prince Daud 
(L.P. 5 /), General Officer Commanding, Kabul Army 
Corps, and has been closely associated with him in 
the introduction of reforms in this corps. In 1944 
he was given command of a brigade in the Kabul 
Army Corps. In 1941 he married a niece of Shah 
Mahmud (L.P. 78). Was member of an Afghan 
Military Mission which proceeded to India, 
December 1944. Promoted lieutenant-general in 
1946 and General Officer Commanding, 2nd Division. 
In command of troops sent to Kunar Valley in 1947 
to deal with Safi disturbances. 1948 appointed 
General Officer Commanding the Kabul Army Corps. 
He supported Prince Daud’s efforts to reform the 
army. In late 1951 was appointed Acting Minister 
of War by the Prime Minister in succession to Prince 
Daud. In this capacity has shown ability and energy 
and been in close touch with King. His promotion 
over the heads of more senior colleagues has caused 
some resentment. A capable officer and a shrewd 
and careful negotiator who has the confidence of 
the Afghan Government. In his dealings with the 
British Military Attache he has always been friendly 
and helpful. He speaks Turkish and German, and 
was at one time suspected to be pro-German in his 
sympathies. Confirmed as Minister of National 
Defence early in 1953, and reappointed to the same 
office in September 1953. 

56. Muhammad Atiq Raiiq 

Sardar; Muhammadzai; born about 1897; son 
of Rafiq Khan. Married daughter of Ahmed Shah, 
a former Coart Minister, and so became brother- 
in-law of King Zahir Shah. Brother of Babo Jan, 
alias Zuleikha, widow of late Sardar Hayatullah, 
step-brother of ex-King Amanullah. His Peshawari 
relatives in Pakistan include Brigadier Effendi, 
Director of the Pakistan Armoured Corps. Owns 
large estate at Baghlan. which he farms energetically 
with the help of a Hungarian Muslim overseer. 
Is strongly Germanophile, having spent twelve years 
in Germany studying economics. During' the 
war was in touch with the Axis legations and 
regarded as a potential head of a pro-German 
Government. Largely instrumental in post-war 
period in securing large team of Austrian and 
German experts for work in Afghanistan. Eager to 
further Afghan-German economic co-operation. 
Speaks German fluently and also some Russian. 
Visited Moscow in 1935 and also returned from 
Government mission to Europe in 1946 via Russia. 
1950-52, Minister at Prague. 

Although industrious, able and enlightened, his 
career has been patchy, due to his alleged pro- 
Amanullah sympathies (for which he was kept under 
surveillance in 1939), his quick temper and antipathy 
towards Abdul Majid (L.P. 11). From 1939-45 
he was head of the Industrial Department of the 
National Bank; 1945 director of the sugar factory 
at Baghlan, and 1946-49 director of the Department 
of Agriculture. Returning from Prague in 1952 he 
made so many provisos about accepting another 
appointment that he was given none until 1953, when 
he was sent to Karachi as Minister and Charge 
d’Affaires. In the war despite his strong pro- 
German leanings, he showed appreciation of the 
assistance given by the Government of India to 
Afghanistan, particularly to the young textile 
industry. Speaks English fairly well. Is said not to 
like Americans. 

57. H.H. Sardar Muhammad Daud (Lieutenant- 

General) 

Muhammadzai. Elder son of Sardar Muhammad 
Aziz (brother of King Nadir Shah), who was 
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assassinated in Berlin in 1933. Born 1909 in Kabul. 
Educated at the Military College, Kabul. Spent nine 
years in France and returned to Kabul October 1930. 
19^1 attended a year’s course at the Infantry Officers 
School, where he worked hard and was well reported 
on by the senior German instructor. November 1932 
promoted major-General and appointed General 
Officer Commanding, Eastern Province. February 
1934 assumed duties of Governor of the province in 
addition to his duties as General Officer Command¬ 
ing. His strictness made him unpopular and he was 
inclined to be headstrong and hasty. July 1935 
transferred as Governor and General Olficei 
Commanding Kandahar, and General Officer Com¬ 
manding the Farah and Chakhansur Division. 19 j 4 
married a sister of King Zahir Shah. Governor and 
General Officer Commanding Kandahar in 1936 and 
1937. Appointed supreme Civil and Military 
Administrator of the Eastern Province (1938). 
General Officer Commanding Kabul Army Corps and 
Commandant of the Military Schools in Kabul, 
August 1939. May 1946 appointed Minister of 
Defence and given decoration ‘ v Almarra-i-Ali. 

In April 1948 appointed Minister in Paris; 
accredited as Minister to Belgium, January 1949. 
Appointed first Afghan Ambassador in Paris, May 
1949. Returned to Kabul for consultations, June 
1949. and in October 1949 appointed Minister of War 
and. as such. Head of Group I of the Government 
Executive (controlling Defence. Interior Communica¬ 
tions. Tribes); and also member of the Supreme 
Council of Government. The foremost advocate of 
the Pashtunistan policy, and, with Abdul Majid 
(L P. 11), leader of opposition to the former Prime 
Minister, Shah Mahmud, within the Cabinet. 
October 1950, appointed (in addition to his Other 
duties) acting Minister of Interior until the Minister 
then appointed (L.P. 2) would be able to assume 
duty From January to October 1951, while the 
Prime Minister was absent (mainly to undergo 
medical treatment in the United States, but also 
perhaps to give the King an opportunity of deciding 
for or against Daud), he was certainly the strong 
man in The Government although the then Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Ali Muhammad (L.P. 25), was 
Acting Prime Minister. He was responsible for a 
repressive poliev towards the democratic movement 
and its press, and is believed in April-May 1951 to 
have encouraced incidents on the Pakistan-Afghan 
border near Chaman which resulted in dangerous 
tension between the two countries. Shah Mahmud, 
when he returned in October, refused to resume 
office as Prime Minister, unless Daud resigned from 
his posts. After some weeks of conflict within the 
Royal Family, Daud did so. In his differences with 
the then Prime Minister, whom he accused of a 
weak and compromising policy both internally 
towards the democratic groups and externally on 
the Pashtunistan issue, he appeared to have had the 
support of Hashim Khan, an ex-Prime Minister now 
deceased. Represented the Afghan Government at 
Stalin's funeral, and while in Moscow saw Molotov. 
Attended Coronation of Queen Elizabeth as Afghan 
representative. Subsequently visited France. 
Switzerland and Turkey. Became Prime Minister 
and Minister of the Interior in September 1953. 

Daud is an efficient and keen soldier who had 
some success in making the army, for which he 
obtained a pay increase in 1951, more efficient. 
Some regard him as stupidly stubborn and affirm 
that he has neither the popularity nor the knowledge 
and technique of handling the tribes possessed by 
his uncle, Shah Mahmud. Ambitious and a strong 
Nationalist, he is inclined to regard foreign assistance 
as a necessary evil, but, like all leading members of 
the ruling family, he is apparently firmly orientated 
towards the West. He speaks French well. He 
seems to bear us a deep-rooted grudge for our alleged 
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failure after Partition to honour the undertaking 
of the old Government of India to supply arms to 
Afghanistan; also for our failure to take the Afghan 
side in their dispute with Pakistan on the Pash¬ 
tunistan issue. (Written before 1954.) 

'Since his advent to power as Prime Minister, 
Prince Daud has continued to be something of a 
dark horse. He avoids contact with foreigners as 
much as possible, and to all seeming is 

communicative with none of the foreign representa¬ 
tives. His assumption of office was accompanied 
by much propaganda to the effect that venality 
would thenceforth be rigorously suppressed; and in 
fact many people were arrested and punished for 
taking bribes. Probably most of them deserved to 
be. But the “ purge ” was undoubtedly used also 
as a cover for disposing of people who were 
regarded as too independent-minded. A simultaneous 
purge in the armed forces eliminated much dead- 
wood, but also caused great resentment. The morale 
of the forces was probably improved, but the 
hostility of elements of the civil population 
correspondingly increased. By the summer of 1954 
Daud and his regime had become intensely . 
unpopular, in Kabul at least. He continued and 
stepped up, as was to be expected, the Pashtunistan 
agitation of former Afghan Governments. 

One of Daud’s poses is to deprecate the use of 
honorific titles, starting with his own. But his 
manner and reputation are sufficient to ensure that 
his compatriots should cringe before him. A short, 
stocky, bullet-headed man with opaque eyes and a 
smile like an alarm-signal, the general impression he 
gives is intensely feral. 

58. Muhammad Haider Husseini 

Born about 1904, son of Ata Muhammad 
(Mir. Qazi of Herat). Formerly Afghan representa¬ 
tive at the League of Nations and subsequently 
private secretary to the King. Afghan Ambassador 
at Tehran January 1944. Minister of Finance 1946. 
Also (June 1950) Acting Minister of National 
Economy on resignation of Abdul Majid (L.P. 11). 
October'1950, relieved as Minister of Finance and 
appointed Minister of National Economy until 
September 1953. Is chairman of the Da Afghanistan 
Bank and chairman of the Bank-i-Mi!li. The United 
Nations Technical Assistance Mission considered him 
lazy and obstructive. Achieved his position through 
his marriase to a cousin of Nadir Shah (a sister of 
L.P.s 23 and 37). Being from Herat he is strikingly 
Persian in appearance and of less robust material 
than the average Afghan. Speaks excellent French 
and plays a good game of bridge. Shrewd, friendly 
and quite forthcoming about the local economic 
situation. 

59. Muhammad Hashim Maiwandwal 

Bom about 1916. Of unimportant family. 
Educated at Kabul and became Secretary to the 
King. Entered journalism and early 1952 appointed 
acting head of Press Department, possiblv at behest 
of Daud. Maintained steady propaganda offensive 
against Pakistan and appeared to do nothing to 
control anti-British tone of Government press. In 
December 1952 was appointed counsellor at 
Washington. Reappointed head of Press Depart¬ 
ment in 1954. Intelligent but unfriendly to us. 

60. Muhammad Ismail 

Wardaki, Tota Khel. Ghilzai. Son of Abdullah. 
At one time Director of the Eastern Department of 
the Foreign Ministry. Governor of the Northern 
District, Kabul Province. Officiating Governor 
Kataghan and Badakshan. Governor (Wali) of 
Kabul Province 1939. 1949 transferred to Baghlan 

as Governor of that and Kataghan provinces. Has 
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cieated the impression of being a capable and 
in ustnous administrator, and has undoubtedly 
become the leading figure in the north. His 
enthusiasm for projects probably outstrips the prac¬ 
tical realities. As a capable outsider, certainly 
resents the monopoly of patronage held by the ruling 
family. Speaks English and French; is definitely 
orientated towards the West; is hospitable and 
friendly to staffs of this and American Embassies. 

61. Muhammad Kabir Ludin 

GhilzaL Born 1903. Educated in United States 
(Come 11 University) where he studied engineering. In 
19^4 appointed Acting Minister of Public Works and 
May 1946 Minister. Visited the United States in 1947 
to 1948 in connexion with the Morrison-Knudsen 
contract and the Helmand River irrigation scheme 
m which connexion he started the Boghra Canal* 
Was one of the negotiators of the Export-Import 
Bank $21 million-loan for the Helmand scheme. 
Returned to Kabul June 1948. October 1949 super¬ 
seded as Minister of Public Works and appointed 
soon after Director of Investigation and Economic 
Planning in the Ministry of National Economy. 
January 1950 sent by the National Assembly to the 
United States to complete formalities for the $21 
million loan. Led Afghan delegation to United 
Nations General Assembly in New York in autumn 
1952 and made a favourable impression on our 
delegation. After the Assembly, was appointed 

permanent Afghan representative to the United 
Nations. Appointed ambassador at Washington in 
October 1953. Very pro-American. 

62. Muhammad Mirza (Yoftali) 

Uzbeg. Born 1888, a brcther-in-Iaw of Ali 
Muhammad Mirza (L.P. 25) and the father of 
Abdullah Yoftali (L.P. 22). 

Sent to Merv on a special mission October 1919. 
Afghan Minister at Moscow 1921. In 1924 was sent 
to Europe to negotiate the sale of certain Crown 
jewels. Appointed First Under-Secretary in the 
Foreign Office on return from Europe. Chief Afghan 
member of the Urta Tagai Boundary Commission in 
Badakhshan January 1926. Minister at Moscow, 
October 1926. having first refused appointment at 
Rome. As Minister at Moscow he preserved a 
broad outlook and was not noticeably pro- 
Soviet. Under-Secretary in Foreien Ministry 1928. 
Minister of Trade September 1930.' 1938 Minister of 
Revenue. Relieved of post May 1946 and appointed 
Minister of State without portfolio and given the 
title of Sardar-i-Ala. A man of no great standing 
or marked ability. Is said to be on bad terms with 
the former Prime Minister, Shah Mahmud. While 
he was Trade Minister, the Customs revenue of the 
country increased considerably. Is believed to be 
a heavy bribe taker. His sister, who was a widow 
of the late Ameer Habibullah, married Abdul Qadir, 
Bacha-i-Saqao’s Governor of Kandahar. Is inclined 
to be anti-British, but is lately believed to be less so 
than formerly. Now Minister of State and of less 
importance than formerly. 

63. Muhammad Murid 

Born Kabul 1901 and educated at School of 
Hakims. 1926 translator and assistant signals 
instructor at Military School, then Assistant Director 
of Telegraphs. 1929 to 1938 employed in Royal 
Secretariat. 1938 appointed Director of Personnel 
in Ministry of Education. 1949 Under-Secretary of 
Public Works. 1950 Head of Department supervising 
the work of the United States Morrison-Knudsen 
Company. 1952 Deputy Director-General of 
Helmand Valley Exploitation Department. 
September 1953 appointed Acting Minister of 
Communications. 


64. H.H. Sardar Muhammad Naim 

Younger son of the late Muhammad Aziz 
Muhammadzai. Born 1911. Brother of Prince Daud 
X'l \ 57 }- Under-Secretary, Foreign Ministry. 
October 1930. Minister in Rome December 1932; 
recalled and appointed extra secretary. Foreign 
Ministry. First secretary 1935. Married 1934 eldest 
sister of King Zahir Shah. Officiating Foreign 
Minister December 1935 and again 1936 during 
absence of Faiz Muhammad (L.P. 31) in Europe^ 
Also acting managing-director, Afghan National 
Bank, during absence of Abdul Majid (L.P. 11) 
m Europe 1936-37. Minister of Education 1937, 
and Acting Foreign Minister during Foreign 
Ministers absence in Tehran June ^1937 and 
Jalalabad in January 1938. Assistant to the 
Prime Minister September 1939 in addition to his 
duties as Minister of Education. 1941 officiating 
Minister of National Economy during absence of 
in Europe in addition to his own duties. 
Umciated as Prime Minister winter 1943 during ill- 
ness of his uncle, Hashim Khan (deceased), 
with whom he was a great favourite. 1946 Minister 
1 in^o° ndon ‘ Ambassa d°r to the United States May 
a 8 ‘ ^ e P rese ptative of Afghanistan at General 
Assembly of United Nations in New York April 1949, 
and at Paris, December 1951. Appointed Minister of 
Public Works in 1949 but (although he returned to 
Kabul in 1950 for a year) did not take up this 
appointment. Autumn 1951 went back to Washing¬ 
ton as Ambassador, and submitted Afghan Govern¬ 
ment s application for membership of the Inter¬ 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
Reported as not being very popular in Washington. 
Returned to Kabul in June 1953, and appointed 
Foreign Minister in September 1953. 

Easy-going and pleasant mannered and friendly 
to British Embassy, but somewhat reserved, perhaps 
as a result of a tendency to deafness. Speaks 
French fluently and English tolerably. It was at one 
time believed that he was destined to succeed his 
uncle as Prime Minister, but it is doubtful if he has 
either the brains, physical fitness or strength of 
character for the task. Generally described as “not 
straight.’' (Written before 1954.) 

Since Prince Daud s accession to power, the two 
brothers have practically run the country between 
them. It has been generally assumed that, if Naim 
is not indeed completely subservient to Daud, he is 
at least the weaker element by far. This is probably 
true, though he has of late been credited with an 
attitude of partial independence and resistance to his 
brother in economic affairs, taking the side of the 
Acting Minister for National Economy against 
Daud’s particular protege, the incompetent Minister 
of Finance. 

Though superficially amiable and courteous, he is 
far too self-consciously a Royal Highness to make 
a good Minister for Foreign Affairs. His French is 
barely adequate for business discussions, and he 
exploits his deafness to the full. In marked contrast 
to ms brother, he is a tall, handsome man of 
distinguished bearing, and makes an excellent first 
impression on visitors. 


65. Muhammad Naim 

Muhammadzai. Educated in France and has a 
French wife. Originally in the foreign service, he 
was for a time posted to Ankara. In 1947 was 
appointed head of Translation Department in 
Foreign Ministry. In 1949 led trade mission to 
Delhi. In 1950 appointed Minister of Mines. In 
autumn 1951 concluded Afghan-Persian oil agree¬ 
ment at Tehran. A capable administrator, he main¬ 
tains close relations with the French Embassy. Has 
co-operated well with the United Nations Technical 
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Assistance Mission and also with Point-Four 
experts. Speaks excellent French and understands 
English. 


66. Muhammad Nauroz 

Mirza of Logar. Chief Secretary to King Nadir 
November 1929. Officiating Court Minister 1936. 
Ambassador in Tehran 1939. Relieved of appoint¬ 
ment and appointed Minister of Interior 1943, in 
which capacity he became more influential and 
popuiar mainly owing to his patience when investi¬ 
gating complaints. May 1946 appointed Minister of 
Revenue, and later ambassador in Moscow. 
Relieved at end of 1949 and accompanied King on 
his visit to Mushm countries. October 1950, 
appointed Minister of Finance. Appointed Minister 
of the Interior early in 1953, in which post he 
incurred some criticism for inefficiency. Appointed 
ambassador to Saudi Arabia in April 1954. 

Has influence in the Logar vafley. Said to 
have been of doubtful loyalty to present regime 
in the past but now appears to serve them 
with more than usual industry and honesty. 
Formerly pro-German. Speaks some English. One 
of his sons (Lieutenant Yahya) took military training 
course in United Kingdom and is vident critic of 
present regime. 


67. Muhammad Qasim 

Muhammadzai. Son of Sardar Muhammad 
Sarwar Kaka. First cousin of Ghulam Faruq 
(L.P. 36). Born at Lahore about 1900. Served in 
various minor appointments in Afghan Foreign 
Office and at Rome and Tehran 1921-28. In 1930 
was assistant secretary in Prime Minister’s Office, 
then officiating Governor, Eastern Province, Novem¬ 
ber 1932, where he found it difficult to get on with 
the General Officer Commanding, Prince Daud 
(L.P. 57). Minister in Rome February 1934. 
Recafled in spring 1935 and again appointed 
Governor of the Eastern Province. Governor of 
Herat 1938, and of Kandahar 1941, of which post 
he was relieved in 1946. Said to be efficient and 
capable but lacks presence and personality. He is 
now in Kabui, apparently unemployed. 

In spite of his reputation of being capable he 
seemed to take little interest in the provincial 
administration which was aimost non-existent. He 
is said to have been very corrupt but to have stifled 
complaints by entertaining lavishly. Speaks Enghsh, 
Urdu, Persian and good Pushtu. 


68. Muhammad Qasim (Lieutenant-General) 

Muhammadzai. Bom approximately 1904. 
Director of Intelligence in the War Ministry 1935. 
Chief of Staff, Guards Division, 1936. Officiating 
General Officer Commanding, Kataghan and Badak- 
shan Division, 1936. Promoted ma'jor-general 1937. 
Officiating General Officer Commanding, Guards 
Division 1937-40. Governor and General Officer 
Commanding the Southern Province in May 1944 at 
the time of Zadran disturbances. Transferred to 
Kabul as head of the Tribal Department 1949. Later 
Commandant of the Military College. November 
1950, appointed Chief of the General Staff. A tact¬ 
ful, popular and efficient officer who has peasant 
manners, is intelligent and speaks little English. A 
staunch supporter of Shah Mahmud, the former 
Prime Minister. 1952 in Paris for medical treatment 
and also visited Turkey. 


69. Muhammad Shuaib 

Born approximately 1904. Younger brother of 
Muhammad Sarwar and Ghulam Haidar. 


Appointed Assistant to the Governor of Kandahar 

1934. The Amir dismissed him during a visit of 
inspection to Kandahar, October i925. Employed as 
third assistant to the Minister of Coart 1931. 
Resigned August 1932 and became Kandahar 
manager to agent for Burmah Shell Oil Company in 
Afghanistan. Agent for the Government Monopoly 
in Kandahar for importing Japanese goods. 
Appointed Afghan Consul at Karachi 1940. Consul- 
General, New York 1945 and Counsellor, Washing¬ 
ton 1948. Later placed in charge of Morrison 
Knudsen affairs in United States but gave no satisfac¬ 
tion. 1952, Director of Consular Department in 
Foreign Ministry; pleasant but lazy and incompe¬ 
tent; speaks fair English. 1953, Director of 
Administration in the Foreign Ministry. 

70. Muhammad Umar (Major-General) 

Yusafzai of the Topchi family. Born 1898. 
Chief of Staff 1924. Head of Afghan Military 
Mission to Russia to select artillery for the Afghan 
Army and study Soviet mifitary methods in October 
1926. Visited Russia and Italy 1928. Was at one 
time mifitary attache in Berlin. Reappointed Chief 
of General Staff eariy in 1930. In 1932 proceeded to 
Europe to attend Disarmament Conference, Geneva. 
Resumed duties as Chief of Staff, but ieft once more 
for Geneva, May 1934. Afghan representative to 
League of Nations Disarmament Committee, June 

1935. Recalled to Kabu! 1936. Chief of Staff til! 
June 1946 when appointed Chief Private Secretary 
to the King—a post which carries Cabinet rank. July 
1948 Minister of War. 1949 to 1953 ambassador 
to France, accredited also to Belgium and Switzer¬ 
land. Accredited to Madrid in October 1950, on 
the establishment of diplomatic relations for the first 
time. 1950 represented Government at World 
Assembly of Mora 1 Rearmament in Switzeriand and 
reported on it favourably. With Shah Wali 
represented King Zahir Shah at funeral of King 
George VI. 

A keen and intelligent officer, but said to have had 
little experience in the field or handfing troops. Has 
been much in Europe and speaks English, Russian 
and German fluently. Is also said to speak French 
and Italian. During eariy part of Second Worid War 
was strictly Nationalist and neutra! in attitude, but 
towards end of 1944 began to show distrust of Russia 
and a decided leaning towards Great Britain and 
America. Went to India at the head of an AfghaD 
mifitary mission 1945. What he saw there convinced 
him of desirability of securing help of India, Great 
Britain or America in supply of war material to 
Afghanistan and in training matters. He has the 
complete confidence of King Zahir Shah and the 
Afghan Government. Shrewd and sensible but 
considered to be very much under the influence of 
the former Prime Minister, Shah Mahmud. 

71. Muhammad Usman Amiri 

Afghan Consul, Bombay 1927 and Consul-General. 
India 1928. Counsellor Tehran 1930. Second Under¬ 
secretary in Foreign Ministry 1931. Member of 
Musa bad Perso-Afghan Commission 1934-35. 
Pensioned and unemployed 1935. Member of 
Republican Party. President of Kabul Municipal 
Committee 1937. Relieved of post July 1942 for 
alleged malpractice in distribution of food supplies 
to the public. 1944 took up directorship of several 
public trading concerns. Appointed Under-Secretary 
in Foreign Ministry 1946 and Minister at Rome, 
May 1948. 

1952 returned to Kabul and appointed Under¬ 
secretary (Administrative) in Foreign Ministrv. 
Believed to be corrupt, and alcoholic. Has a poor 
reputation. Speaks some English and a few words 
of French. 
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72. Muhammad Yunus 

Muhammadzai. A former Director of the Govern¬ 
ment-controlled Stonework and Joinery Company in 
Kabul. Governor-General of Kandahar Province 
1947-50. A rich Muhammadzai, said to be popular 
though without much administrative experience. Is 
a relative of Shah Mahmud, the former Prime 
Minister. 

73. Muhammad Yusaf 

Born in Kabul 1914. Went to Germany for 
higher education in physics and on return was 
successively lecturer in physics of the Kabul Faculty 
of Science and then Acting Principal of the Faculty. 
In 1947 appointed Head of Technical Education 
Department of Ministry of Education. 

Assistant Director of Public Instruction 1949. 
Sent to Germany in 1952 as Head of Afghan 
Cultural Relations Department. Appointed Acting 
Minister of Mines in September 1953. 

Speaks German and English and some Arabic. 

74. Najibullah Tourvayana 

Born approximately 1906. Related to the late Amir 
Abdur Rahman through his mother. Brother of Dr. 
Anas (L.P. 53). Educated at the French School, 
Kabul. Director-General of the Political Section of 
the Foreign Ministry until his appointment in May 
1946 as Acting Minister of Education. Represented 
Afghanistan at Delhi meeting on Indonesia in 1949. 
Appointed Ambassador to India, January 1949. 
October 1949 accompanied King Zahir Shah to 
France where in the following month he was 
granted an Honorary Doctorate of the University 
of Lyons. Was Afghan representative at Indo¬ 
nesian Republic Foundation ceremonies in 
Djakarta in December 1949. Returned to India and 
signed lndo-Afghan Treaty of Mutual Friendship and 
Assistance in January 1950. Accompanied Indian 
Government guests of Afghan Government to Kabul 
for Afghan Independence Week celebrations in 
August and September 1950. Was again in Kabul 
in following month—ostensibly in connexion with 
Helmand River neutral commission's enquiry. 
Went to United States April 1951 bearing messages 
to Shah Mahmud (L.P. 78) from Government and 
possibly the King calling for his return, but latter 
remained abroad until October. 

Speaks French fluently and is now able also to 
converse intelligently in English. Has considerable 
ability and influence. Ambitious and somewhat 
conceited, but unfailingly courteous. Had in 
the past the reputation of being strongly anti- 
British; he could be more fairly described as a strong 
Nationalist. Dabbles in cultural matters and is a keen 
student of Persian literature. If the present regime 
remains in power is likely to become a most 
important personage. A leader of the pro- 
Pashtunistan Party, he was sent to Karachi to 
conduct negotiations with the Pakistan Government 
early in 1948 but failed to reach agreement. His 
optimistic reports and attitude on his return merely 
exacerbated the situation. While ambassador at 
New Delhi he repeatedly made violent anti-Pakistan 
speeches, one of which (April 1950) led to a formal 
protest by Pakistan. Visited Kabul in spring 1952 
but then returned to Delhi. The leading exponent 
of Pashtunistan abroad; as such he was undoubtedly 
detested by the Pakistan Government. 

Apoointed ambassador at London in February 
1954. 

75. Rahimullah 

Tajik, son of Ataullah, native of Kabul. Was head 
clerk in the Russian section of the Foreign Ministry. 
Became Foreign Agent in Mazar. Afterwards trans¬ 
ferred to Moscow as secretary to the Afghan 
Legation, and later on in the same capacity to 
Berlin. Returned to Foreign Ministry December 


1930. Relieved July 1931. July 1932 transferred to 
Home Ministry as Director, Posts and Telegraphs, 
and in 1939 appointed also Minister of Mines. 
Relieved of Posts and Telegraphs 1940, and 
appointed Minister of Public Works in addition to 
Minister of Mines, but this was probably due to the 
help he obtained from German engineers up to 1941, 
in developing communications, &c. Relieved of 
Public Works, May 1944 owing to ill-health, but 
retained portfolio of Ministry of Mines until May 
1946. Ambassador in Tehran 1948. 

Returned to Kabul autumn 1951, and is at present 
unemployed. Has been mentioned as possible 
ambassador to Pakistan. Has always been friendly 
to this Embassy. 

76. Saiyid Qasim Rishtiya 

Born 1915. Brother of Ghubbar (L.P. 46) and of 
Farhang, who were both arrested in May 1952. 
Educated at Kabul. Joined Foreign Ministry in 

1931. Became a member of the Afghan Academy 
on its establishment in 1939. Became acting chief 
of Press Department with Cabinet rank in 1948. 
Under his guidance the press became considerably 
freer and more outspoken chiefly in condemnation of 
Pakistan. 1949 relieved of his appointment because 
he did not agree with the Pashtunistan policy. 
Made Director of Controls and Economic Planning 
in the Ministry of National Economy. 1951 
Appointed head of Department for Liaison with the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Mission and in 
1952 head of Officials’ Co-operative Department, 
an organisation which is charged with stabilising the 
cost of living of some 100,900 Government 
employees. 

A clever, friendly and reasonable man (although 
formerly regarded as something of a xenophobe) who 
learned his excellent English from the B.B.C. Prob¬ 
ably mistrusted by the present regime on account 
of his brothers’ activities and his own progressive 
views. Claims to have attempted to serve as a bridge 
between the old guard and the new progressives in 
the transition towards democracy. In the end he 
fell out with both. Is known to have taken a com¬ 
mission on contracts placed. 

77. Salah-ud-Din Saljuki 

Born about 1893, son of Mufti Siraj-ud-Din of 
Herat. Used to be editor of Ittihad-i-lslam. Shuja- 
ud-Daulah brought him to Kabul and gave him 
editorship of paper Tijarat (Commerce). Afterwards 
personal diarist to Amanullah. Consul in Bombay 
1930. March 1933 acted as consul, Jeddah, in addition 
to Bombay duties. Consul-General, India, August 
1933. 1939 returned to Afghanistan. Controller of 

Broadcasting and Propaganda November 1939. 
Director of Press and Publicity 1940-48. April 1948 
counsellor Karachi with local rank of minister. 
Returned from Karachi beginning 1949 but held no 
post until elected to 7th National Assembly in April 
as representative of Herat. Appointed Head of the 
Press Department in September 1953, then 
Ambassador to Egypt in March 1954. Has at 
various times stated that, when Consul and Consul- 
General in India, he was neglected socially by British 
officials at Simla, Delhi and Bombay. Is believed 
to have attempted to introduce news on the Kabul 
radio and in the press with an anti-British tone, but 
the strict censorship maintained by the Afghan 
Government prevented publication on most 
occasions. Is a philosopher and poet. Speaks 
English intelligibly but not very well. Was once 
reported to be pro-Russian and pro-Republican, but 
appears to be trusted by Afghan Government. Has 
the reputation of entertaining anti-British sentiments. 
Is an ardent advocate of Pashtunistan idea. 1951 
wrote article attacking Mr. Phillips-Price, M.P., as a 
British spy. 
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78. H.R.H. Shah Mahmud (Mahmud Jan) (Field- 
Marshal) 

Sardar, Muhammadzai, born 1894. Youngest son 
of Muhammad Yusuf and uncle of King Zahir Shah. 
Brother of Shah Wali Khan (L.P. 79). Appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the Royal Bodyguard, 
ranking as general in 1917. Commanded the troops 
on the Pei war front 1919. Was in great favour with 
the Amir for never having suffered a defeat (he was 
never attacked). Civil and Military Governor of 
Southern Province, September 1919. December 
1920 was married in Kabul to a step-sister of the 
Amir. General Officer Commanding, Badakhshan 
and Kataghan, from 1922 to 1925. Governor of 
Eastern Province, April 1926, and pacified Afridis 
and Mohmands. Transferred from Jalalabad to 
Kabul as second secretary in Ministry of Interior, 
March 1928. Commissioned by Bacha-i-Saqao to 
go as his emissary to the tribes of Eastern and 
Southern Provinces. Joined Nadir Shah on his 
arrival in Khost, March 1929. Assisted Nadir 
Shah in his campaign against Bacha-i-Saqao. 
Appointed War Minister by Nadir Shah, November 
1929. January 1931 appointed Supreme Civil and 
Military Administrator of Northern Afghanistan. 
Succeeded in driving Ibrahim Beg across Russian 
frontier and pacified the country sufficiently for him 
to be able to return to Kabul, August 1931. Awarded 
the Almar-i-Ala, September 1931 and appointed 
member of the Senate. Suffered from goitre and 
hoped to take cure in Germany, autumn 1932, but 
visit to Europe postponed owing to the Dare Khel 
outbreak, November 1932, during which he com¬ 
manded a force of about two divisions in addition to 
tribal levies. His success in this affair was perhaps 
due as much to money as to fighting. On Nadir 
Shah’s murder displayed great presence of mind deal¬ 
ing with the situation in Kabul. Proclaimed Zahir 
Shah King and swore allegiance to him. Appointed 
Commander-in-Chief and Minister of War 1933. 

Betrothed his two daughters to the two sons of 
Hayatullah, brother of ex-King Amanullah, December 
1935. Left for Europe, March 1936 for medical treat¬ 
ment and successfully operated upon for goitre in 
Berlin. Visited England, France, Italy, Germany, 
Russia, Turkey and Iran. Returned to Kabul, 
December 1936. Developed heart trouble in 1943 
and was unable to carry out his duties for some time. 
Succeeded his half-brother Hashim Khan (deceased) 
as Prime Minister in May 1946, retaining position as 
Commander-in-Chief. Visited United States and 
United Kingdom 1947. In October 1949, on 
reorganisation of Cabinet, became head of the 
newly-formed Supreme Council of Government in 
addition to his duties as Prime Minister and 
Commander-in-Chief. 1951 was absent abroad from 
January to September, mainly in the United States 
where he underwent an operation for goitre; was 
officially entertained by the United States Govern¬ 
ment and the Morrison-Knudsen Company. Visited 
London and Ankara on his way back to Kabul. On 
return refused to resume his office as Prime Minister 
until Prince Daud (L.P. 57) resigned his posts. On 
Daud’s resignation in October, he acted as Minister 
of War and of the Interior for several months until 
able to appoint suitable Ministers. Had to abandon 
his experiment in democracy, provisionally at all 
events, when he felt himself obliged to arrest 
opposition leaders in May 1952 following on strictly 
controlled elections to the 8th National Assembly. 
Resigned as Prime Minister in September 1953, 
ostensibly on grounds of ill-health, and was 
succeeded by Muhammad Daud (L.P. 57). 

Is popular with the army and throughout the 
country, especially with the tribes. An opportunist 
rather than a man with a consistent policy, and 
proved to be a poor administrator.given to favouritism 


and susceptible to flattery. Consequently gave the 
appearance of packing his Administration with 
nonentities and “ yes-men ” while able members of 
the Royal Family were being exiled to missions 
abroad. Is inclined to be vain but has good manners, 
and considerable charm. Speaks tolerable English 
and is friendly to the British Embassy. Fond of 
games but a bad loser. 


79. H.R.H. Shah Wali (Marshal) 

Sardar, Muhammadzai. Born 1885. Son of Sardar 
Muhammad Yusuf and brother of King Nadir Shah. 
Brother of Shah Mahmud, former Prime Minister 
(L.P. 78) and half-brother of Hashim Khan 

(deceased). Was equerry to Amir Habibullah. 
Accompanied him to India 1907. After the 
Amir's murder, February 1919 was arrested and 
sent to Kabul, but acquitted and released. Com¬ 
manded troops on Kharlachi front July-October 
1919. Promoted general for good services on the 
Tochi border. Married a sister of ex-King 
Amanullah, May 1920. Appointed to command 1st 
Division in Kabul 1921. On intimate terms with 
ex-King Amanullah and seemed to be his greatest 
personal friend. One of the delegates at the British- 
Afghan Conference in Kabul 1921. Commanded 1st 
Cavalry Corps. December 1921 and the Kabul 
Corps 1923. Equerry to the King, December 1924. 
Commanded troops in Logar during Mangal rebellion 
1924-25, and for his services was created “Taj-i- 
Afghan.” Left Kabul for Paris, September 1926. 
Was, with brother Nadir, at Grasse. Left 
Marseilles with Nadir and Hashim February 
1929, and proceeded with Nadir to Khost, 
March 1929. Captured Kabul 13th October, 
1929. Appointed Regent, October 1929 and Minister 
London, November 1929. Transferred to Paris, June 
1931, Returned to Kabul, February 1935 and 
appointed Acting Prime Minister and Minister of 
Defence during absence of Shah Mahmud in Europe. 
His wife refused to accompany him and remained in 
Paris. Left Kabul, March 1937 to resume his 
appointment of Minister to France, which he held for 
ten years. Represented King Zahir Shah at the 
Coronation of King George VI. In 1945 his eldest 
son Ahmed Wali returned to Afghanistan and married 
in February 1946, the daughter of Shah Mahmud. 
His second and third sons went to England in 1945, 
Abdul Wali for attachment to the Brigade of Guards 
and Wali Shah to go to Harrow and Cambridge 
(Trinity Hall). Returned to Afghanistan in 1947, 
when he was Acting Prime Minister until Shah 
Mahmud's return from his visit to the United States 
and United Kingdom. Appointed Ambassador to 
Pakistan in April 1948. Was unable to do much 
to improve Afghan-Pakistan relations—rather the 
reverse—and in June 1948 left for France to visit 
and bring back his wife. Returned to his post later 
in the year, but in February 1949 came back 
to Kabul for consulations in connexion with the 
Pashtunistan campaign. At the height of the 
campaign showed a complete inability to listen to 
reason but has since recovered some of his 
equilibrium. Went to France for medical treatment 
in September 1949. Ambassador to Great Britain 
from January 1950 to March 1954. Emphasised the 
importance with which his Government regard the 
Pashtunistan issue in interviews with Mr. Bevin in 
May 1950 and with Mr. Eden in January 1952. 
July 1951 came back to Kabul, remaining until 
October, apparently to keep an eye on affairs during 
the absence abroad of his brother, the Prime 
Minister, but also to see his second son, Abdul Wali, 
marry Princess Bilqis, the eldest daughter of the 
King. 












Visited Kabul again from February to May 1953. 
Returned to London to attend the Coronation. 
Came back to Kabul in July 1953, then returned to 
London until recalled in March 1954. Pleasant and 
friendly but shows signs of ageing. 

80. Shams*uci-Dm Majruh 

Sayid from Lower Kunar Valley. Born c. 1906. 
Family have land and influence. Director of Tribal 
Adairs since 1951. Is said to owe his key position 
in the Government to : (a) Daud’s support; ( b ) to 
his family influence and connexions; (c) to his 
eloquence. Cross-eyed and ugly, he is reputed to 
be a Pashtu poet and something of a wit. His 
adopted name “ Majruh ” means in Arabic “ the 
wounded,” i.e. 9 he has Pashtunistan engraved on his 
heart. He is always friendly towards us, but speaks 
little English. Reappointed Head of the Directorate 
of Tribal Affairs in September 1953. 

81. Siddiq Agha Muhammad (Gul Agha) 

Son of Oaivum Jan Agha, Hazrat Sahib of Shor 
Bazar, and half-brother of Fazl-i-Umar (Sher Agha), 
Mullah of Shor Bazaar. On the death of Qaiyum 
Jan Agha the title was assumed by the eldest son, 
Sher Agha. On the latter's death in June 1925 the 
title was assumed by Muhammad Siddiq Agha, in 
the absence of his half-brother, Sher Agha, then a 
political refugee in India. Was arrested, with Rasul 
Jan Agha, for trying to stir up trouble in Khost, 
September 1928. Later released and in February 
1929 reported to have accepted Bacha-i-Saqao’s rule. 
June 1929 confined in Kabul Citadel on account of 
intrigues with Sher Agha in Southern Province. 
Released and joined Nadir Shah on his entry into 
Kabul, October 1929. Minister to Eg\pt February 
1931. Proceeded to Mecca, April 1931, to watch 
Amanullah. July 1932 visited Kabul on leave, and 
received in a friendly manner by King and Prime 
Minister. Sher Agha was reported to be trying to 
persuade him to resign, but he returned to Egypt 
September 1932. Visited Mecca for the Haj 1933. 
Appointed Minister to the Hejaz in addition to duties 
as Minister to Egypt. April 1935. Visited Mecca 
during pilgrimage 1935 but evinced no sympathy for 
Amanullah. Reappointed (1939) Minister to Egypt. 
Expressed anti-British views in connexion with the 


war situation and British attitude towards Egypt in 
1942. Replaced as Minister at Cairo and Jedda 
in 1952 by Abdul Hadi Dawi (L.P. 4) mainly 
on account of his pro-Pakistan sympathies. Has 
apparently decided to stay in Egypt as a private 
citizen. His family have left Kabul for Peshawar, 
possibly facing reprisals because of his refusal to 
return to Afghanistan. 

82. Sultan Ahmad 

Muhammadzai. Son of Colonel Sher Ahmad. 
Assistant to Mirza Muhammad, ambassador at 
Moscow, August 1920. Head of Afghan Mission to 
Ankara 1921. Addressed a large crowd, including 
many prominent Turkish Nationalist Deputies, on the 
necessity for unity through the whole Moslem world 
in order that the encroachments and intrigues of 
European Powers might be successfully resisted. 
Returned to Kabul, April 1926 and appointed to 
Foreign Ministry. Granted title of “ Sardar-i-Ala ” 
February 1927. Ambassador at Tehran, October 
1928. Relieved November 1929 and returned to 
Kabul. Appointed to be in charge of State guests, 
Kabul, January 1930. Went to Turkey as Ambassa¬ 
dor December 1930. Took with him as secretary 
Faiz Muhammad (L.P. 31). Suspected of pro- 
Amanullah tendencies. Visited Europe 1933, and, 
as Afghan representative, concluded Treaty of Friend¬ 
ship with Brazil through their embassy 1933. 
Appointed an Afghan delegate to the Disarmament 
Conference Geneva 1933. Represented King of 
Afghanistan at funeral of King George V, January 
1936. Returned to Ankara June 1937. Ambassador 
at Moscow 1938. During 1941-42 stated to have 
shown some concern for his personal safety, and to 
have given depressing accounts of Russian ability to 
resist the Germans. Visited Kabul 1945 and returned 
with great reluctance. May 1946 Minister of Health. 
President of National Council 1947-49. Again 
ambassador at Moscow. November 1949; also 
accredited to Sweden. Made pronouncement of 
Government views on Pashtunistan in Moscow on 
Pashtunistan Day (2nd September, 1951). Returned 
to Kabul in March 1953 and was appointed Foreign 
Minister in succession to Ali Muhammad (L.P. 25). 
Retained his post until the resignation of Shah 
Mahmud's Government in September 1953. 


Obituary 

H.R.H. Muhammad Hashim Khan (formerly 
L.P. 53). Died in Kabul on October 26, 1953. 
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DA 1902/1 No. 9 

AFGHANISTAN: HEADS OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 

Sir Daniel Lascelles to Mr. Eden. C Received August 4) 


(No. 33. Confidential) Kabul, 

Sir. July 23, 1954. 

I have the honour to enclose my annual 
report on the Heads of Foreign Missions in 
Kabul. 

I have. See. 

DAN LASCELLES. 


Enclosure 

Afghanistan: Heads of Foreign Missions, 

July 1954 

(Passages marked with an asterisk are reproduced 
from previous reports) 

Czechoslovakia 

M. Frantisek Zachystal, Minister. 

Presented his credentials on August 15, 1951. 

♦Born 1911. Studied at Charles University, 
Prague, from which he holds degree of Doctor of 
Law. and at Sorbonne. Worked as a journalist in 
Prague before the war; believed also to have dabbled 
in politics, probably as a Communist. Was arrested 
b> the Gestapo in 1940 and spent four and a half 
years in concentration camps in Germany, including 
Buchenwald; liberated by the Americans at 
Beyreuth in 1945. Managed some (? engineering) 
works near Prague until Communist coup d'etat 
in 1948, when he joined the Foreign Ministry 
as assistant to Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Accompanied Minister for Foreign Affairs to Lake 
Success in 1950 and on a tour of the Americas from 
February to May 1951. Speaks good German, some 
French, Russian and English. Gives the impression 
of being somewhat depressed, and freely admits he 
finds little of interest in Kabul. Returned in January 
1953 from three months' leave in Prague, without 
his wife who had been with him previously, 
apparently owing to the illness of her father. 
Zachystal is not unfriendly socially, and has 
expressed admiration for Sir Winston Churchill; he 
states that his brother was a fighter pilot, killed in 
the Battle of Britain. (Written in 1953.) 

Egypt 

Hussain Sabit Karara, Ambassador. 

Presented his letters of credence on May 13, 1954. 

Bachelor. Born 1905. Joined the Egyptian 
diplomatic service after graduating from the Cairo 
Law School. Served in the United States, Iraq, 
Lebanon and in London as consul-general. Speaks 
English and French well. Appears so far to be 
reasonably well disposed. Plays a good game of 
tennis. 

France 

M. Francois Briere, Ambassador. 

Presented his letters of credence on July 4, 1954. 

Said to have spent thirteen years in the United 
States before coming to Kabul and was consul- 
general in Chicago from 1951. Has brought his 
grown-up daughter here, but not his wife, who is 
of Polish origin. Speaks English fluently. On first 
acquaintance a very agreeable and friendly colleague. 


Iraq 

Saeed K. Hindawi, Charge d'Affaires, ad interim. 

♦A sociable bachelor who speaks good English 
and is quite intelligent. Took over in August 1952. 
Iraq has represented Libyan interests in Afghanistan 
since July 1952. Young and pleasant. (Written in 
1953.) 

Italy 

Fernando Scorretti. Charge d'Affaires, ad interim . 

Assumed charge on October 8. 1953. Speaks 
French and a little English. Married. The No. 1 
gossip of the Kabul diplomatic corps, but also 
genuinely knowledgeable about local conditions. I 
suspect a Deuxieme Bureau past. Both he and his 
wife are very sociable and friendly. 

Persia 

Mahmud Salahi, Ambassador. 

Presented his letters of credence on July 7, 1954. 

Speaks rather halting French. Said to know 
English also, but prefers not to speak it. Served at 
Berlin during a part of the war and was subsequently 
Ambassador at Bagdad for about a year. 

Saudi Arabia 

Fuad el-Khatib, Ambassador. 

Presented his credentials in August 1948. 

♦Born near Beirut about 1880. After serving in 
Khartoum as a professor of Arabic language and 
literature, took active part in Arab Independence 
Movement and joined Sharifian family at Mecca and 
worked with Lawrence. &c A well-known Arabic 
poet. After World War I acted as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in Hedjaz until Ibn Saud conquered 
it. Then served in Amman as chief Minister to King 
Abdullah until 1943 when he quarrelled with the 
King, resigned and went to live in his native village 
in penury. He was, however, helped out by a friend, 
who, he subsequently discovered, was acting on 
King Ibn Saud's instructions. He claims to have 
been the last of the exiles to effect his reconciliation 
with Ibn Saud. After living for some time in Mecca, 
where he found his property undamaged, he was 
asked by Ibn Saud (in 1948) to proceed as his 
representative to Kabul. Claims greatly to admire 
Ibn Saud and to have direct access to him on 
important matters. 

An intelligent and agreeable colleague. Showed 
himself pro-British during World War II and still is. 
Greatly distressed by the pro-Jewish policies of the 
United States. He and his wife (who is in purdah) 
speak good English Very respected by Afghans of 
all ranks for his personal character and as the 
representative of the Muslim Holy Places. 

Hopes, rather optimistically, as representative of 
Mecca, to help bring about a friendly settlement of 
the existing difficulties between Afghanistan and 
Pakistan. Tends to exaggerate his local influence 
(Written in 1952.) 

Soviet Union 

Mikhail Vaslievich Degtyar, Ambassador. 

Presented his letters of credence on August 23, 
1953. 

Ukrainian by birth. Entered Soviet Foreign 
Service in 1944, before which time he was apparently 
in local government service. Was Counsellor and, 
on occasion. Charge d'Affaires in Ottawa from 1946 
to 1951 (which covers the period of the Gouzenko 
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incident), and thereafter served in the Foreign 
Ministry in Moscow till his appointment to Kabul. 
Speaks adequate English and German and has learnt 
a little Persian since his arrival. His wife is 
learning English. 

A large, burly, blond peasant with a painful 
handshake. Superficially most forthcoming, though, 
of course, very cagey in political matters. It is not 
clear how much his own personality has played a 
part in the current stepping up of Soviet diplomatic 
activity here, but he is certainly a thruster by nature. 

Turkey 

M. Cemal Ye$il, Ambassador. 

Presented his credentials in April 1951. 

♦Secretary-general to the ex-President of the 
Turkish Republic, Inonu. Kabul is his first 
diplomatic post, evidently given to him to get him 
out of the way. A most friendly and highly 
intelligent colleague. He speaks excellent French 
and fair Arabic. I gather that he is an outstanding 
national poet and seems to spend most of his time 
translating the Persian poets into Turkish verse. His 
wife has now joined him. She speaks only Turkish 
but smiles pleasantly. (Written in 1952.) 

United States 

Mr. Angus Ward, Ambassador. 

Presented his credentials on November 8, 1952. 

♦Mr. Ward, aged 59, and a Canadian by birth, 
has spent most of his career in Russia and China: 
as consul-general in Mukden he achieved much 
publicity in the United States when the Chinese 
Communists arrested him as a spy after capturing the 
city in 1949; he was released some six months later; 
not unnaturally, he now favours strong measures 
against Communist China, including a naval 
blockade. He was subsequently consul-general in 
Nairobi, where he disapproved of the policy of the 
Kenya Government and, so he says, forecast the 
Mau Mau rebellion. 

Not very forthcoming and not popular with his 
colleagues; he dislikes large parties, as does his 
Finnish wife, who is very queer. He spends much 
time in Kandahar, following the fortunes of the 
Helmand Valley irrigation project, for which an 
American firm are contractors. He tends to hold up 
the project, both to Afghans and foreigners, as a 
shining example of American enterprise, despite its 
now notorious weaknesses. (Written in 1953.) 


Non-Residents 

Austria 

Dr. Eric Bielka Karltrcu, Minister. 

♦Presented his credentials on April 30, 1952. 
Resident in Ankara as Minister to Turkey. (Written 
in 1952.) 

Visited Kabul for two weeks in March 1954. 


Belgium 

M. Stephen Halot, Minister. 

Presented his letters of credence on July 19, 1953- 
Resident at New Delhi as Ambassador to India. 

I have not met him. 

Brazil 

lldefonso Falcao, Minister. 

Accredited to Kabul in December 1953. 

Resident at New Delhi as Ambassador to India. 
Has not yet visited Kabul. 

Ethiopia 

M. Serequeberhan Guebregzie, Minister. 

* Accredited in June 1951; has not yet visited 
Kabul. Resident in Tehran as Minister to Persia. 
(Written in 1952.) 

Indonesia 

♦The Mission was closed by the Indonesian 
Government on grounds of economy in March 1953. 
The Indonesian Ambassador in New Delhi is now 
accredited to Kabul. He has not visited Afghanistan. 
(Written in 1953.) 

Siam 

♦The Siamese Ambassador in New Delhi was 
accredited to Kabul in April 1953. He has not 
visited Kabul. (Written in 1953.) 

Spain 

Senor Schwartz y Diaz-Florez, Minister. 

Presented his credentials on August 23, 1953. 
Resident in Bagdad as Minister to Iraq. 

Sweden 

M. Rolf Sohlman, Minister. 

♦Presented his credentials in 1949. 

Resident in Moscow as Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union. (Written in 1952.) 

Switzerland 

Alfred Escher, Minister. 

Presented his letters of credence on February 16. 
1954. 

Resident at Tehran as Minister to Persia. 

Syria 

Chakib el-Djabri (Doctor), Minister. 

Presented his letters of credence on November 22. 
1953. 

Resident at Tehran as Minister to Persia. I gather 
that he may have disappeared from the diplomatic 
scene at the time of the overthrow of the Shishakli 
tegime, but if so there has been no announcement 
of a successor. 













